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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The piactical value of English Composition is so 
obvious, and its excellence as a means of disciphmng 
the mind so great, that it has often excited smpnse 
that it should have received so little attention in 
schools The omission, however, may have ansen 
fiom the want of a smtable text-book one that 
should be chaiacteiized by simphcity m the subjects, 
and consecutiveness m the exeicises Undei this 
impression the following work was undei taken * 

The rapid sale of a laige edition, together with the 
favourable opmions of the Press, induce the author 
to hope that the " Toung Gomposei” is not deemed 
unfit to supply this deficiency m school-book hteia- 
ture , and he trusts it may not he in bad taste to 
quote the words of one of his critics, who says that 
he has no hesitation “in lecommenchng the addition 
of the ‘Young Composei’ to the legulai contents of 
every satchel ” 

Paic the Second, which will consist of exeicises 
in lengthened Original Composition, is advanced in 
preparation 

* The plan of the early portions of this work was formed in 
connection with the author's late valued fnend, Dr Allen, who, 
young as he was, hod made for himself a reputation among the 
scholars, not only of this country but of the Contment But 
mth his friends his mental acquirements were his least recom- 
mendation He was still more loved for his virtues, and the 
onuahle courtesies of social and domestic life, than admired 
for his superior talents 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


DIVISION I 

SENTENCE-MAKING 


1 Man thinks and speaks. 

2 That which he thinks is called a Thought. 

3 A thought put into words, that is, spoken oi 
■RT-itten, IS a Sentence ^ 

4 A sentence is an assemblage of woids, con- 
^ e}Ting a complete sense oi thought , as, Time 
flies (Gi 222) 

Explaisatiox — ^Tlieso woids contaiu a complete thought 
Flics alone would not be a complete thought , we sl\ould ask, 
v:hat flies 1 Time alone would not be a complete thought , we 
should ask, Time does wluit 1 Both words together tell us what 
flies, and what Time does. As these words toother convey 
complete thought, they form what is called a »^ntence 

5 The ait of ^\^:ltlng down one’s thoughts in 
smtahle language, and in then pioper older, is 
called CoiiPosiTiON t 

* From the Latin scntio, I thmk 

+ Piom the Latin con, together, and poao (participle ^osttiis), 
I place 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


EXERCISE I. 

i^“ (•) Wnte sentences from the following words — 

Note 1 Take care to put a full-stop at the end of every 

cntence (Sec Appendices I & II ) 

Note 2 Take care to use capital letters m their proper places 
ExASiPnE — The horse is swift 

Horse, dog, weather, lion, Swift, dull, sagacious, hard, 

hear, sugar, stone, stream, strong, sweet, fierce, slow, 
house, man, moon, coach, ■ • large, great, hiight^ full, 
street, hndge, tree, boy, nairow, wide, green, hvely, 
game, cloud stupid, dark 

(‘) Moke sentences from the following words — 

Example — The boy plays 

Boy, cow, sun, cock, lion, Low, play, break, cut, 

ship, ti«e, cat, ^ife, glass, mew, grow, sail, howl, crow, 
bird, wolf, eye, ear, hand, ' ' fly, shme, cieep, smell, hold, 
rose, dog, frog, snake hear, see, jump, roai, baik 

(*) Make sentences from the following words, usmg suitable 
verbs, or verbs and adjectives — 

Exaicple — ^The lark sings ^ 

The lark ( ) Dogs ( ) The frog ( ) Sleep 

( ) Homes ( ) The wind ( ; The weathei 

( ) The file ( ) The ink ( ) The book f ) 

The shoe ( ) The lion The bee Thenver-|/^ 

(‘^ Moke sentences from 'the followmg verbs, usmg smtable 
nouns — 

Example — ^Ihe cat runs 

Bun Creep Talk Cry Play Scream Laugh Pray 
Smile Bark Neigh. Grunt, Creak. Bellow 

(') Wnte some ffood qualit} of the following names — 
Example — George is diligent 

George James Samuel Thomas Frederick. Jane 
William Augustus. Phihp Benjamin. Joseph Charlotte 
Mary Peter Theodore, Stephen. Antony Hamet.^ 

(Q Wnte some bad quality of the following names — *'1' 

Example. — ^Richard is idle 

Bichard Andrew Francis Heniy Alfred. Sarah 
Edmund Jacob Charles Daniel Michael 

(•) Say what the followmg persons usually do — 

Example. — ^The tailor makes clothes 



SENTENCES 
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The tailoi ( ) The grocei ( ) Tlie sailoi ( ) 

The baker ( ) The carpentei ( ) The blacksmitji 

( ) Tlie cook ( ) The gi-oom ( ) The niaid- 

geiTant ( ) The Inundress ( ) The merchant ( ) 

The judge ( ) Tlie gaidencr ( ) Theglaziei( ) 

(*) Saj what the following things nio used for, what they do, 
or what is done with them — 

ExAMPr-F —The plough is used for tilling 

The jilough The scythe The saw The spado The 
mpei -knife Paper Bread Ice The mill Tlic bees 
The snail The wasp A locomotn e engine The tmii 

(') ]Mako sentences u<;ing tlio following words — 

Example — Iron is hard 

Kotc — An-article must be used whero the sense requires it 
thus, The book fell dowm. 

Iron, stone, water, ice, gold, wood, papei, linen, eagle, w'afei , 
pen, brok, table, slate, sheep, pictuic, sleep, exeicise, }ou, we, 
they, I, he, she, king, penny, shilling, sovereign 

(*) Make sentences using the following words* — 

Example — Wool is warm 

Warm, cold, dirty, clean, good, bad, useful, useles«i, bright, 
dull, sing, jump, leap, eat, dimk, swift, fieicc, timid, beautiful, 
brown, blue, wlnte, gieeii, plea‘^aiit, painful, lougli, smooth 

6 Sentences aie eithei Simple, oi Complex 

SliSIPLE SENTENCES 

7 A Simple Sentence contnins only one finite 
verb ns, Peiseveiance* shi mounts cbfliciilties 
(Gi 22-1) 


* If, in the opinion of tho teacher, more oxoi cises of this bimplo 
choractci arc required, thoj may be found m tho Giiammau fou 
BnaixNrns, an Introduction to Allke & CoiiswiLL’h Scnooi 
Gpammaii. Ill this little work, Elliptical Sentences arc gneii 
under each part of speech, winch the pupils are required to com- 
plete by tho introduction of suitablo w'ords The following may 
ser%o as illustrations —vitT/ccfms Tho ( ) tlowor-pot Tho 

{ ) ri\er Tho ( 1 leaf At )hox—A^virbs Tho snail 

creeps ( ) Tho swallow flics ( ) JIj brother sivims { ) 

In tho larger Grammar, too, tnoro arc manj Exercises of tins 
description, both m tho Etjmologj and Syntax 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


PAETS OP A SENTENCE 

8 A Sentence7;Mtsicontaiiia Subjectand aPiedi- 
cate These aie the only wcccssa? y parts of asentence 

9 The Subject is that of which we aie speaking, 
and IS always in the nominative case, oi eqmvalent 
to a nominative , as, The hoy runs 

Expii — ^Here the hoy is the subject 6t the verb "We 

ask. Who runs ? — the ooy This is the Subject. 

10 The Piedicate is that which we say of the 
subject , as, The boy ts lazy , The boy luns 

Evpr* — ^Heie is lazy and i um are the predicates We ask. 
The boy is what ? — is lazy , The boy does what ? — rum These 
are the Predicates 

11 But a sentence inay contain an Object also, 
and many piedicatesieqmre an object to complete 
then sense , as. The hoy stiikes the dog 

E\pl. — ^H ere, aftei sUikcs the mind naturally asks. Strikes 
■what 'i—the dog This is the Object 

EXBBCISE n 

C) Write out the following sentences, and underhne the 
subjects — 

The man struck the horse The home kicked the man. Birds 
fly Pishes swim, Tlie hailstones broke the windows A boy 
was digging a flower-bed Mary was dressmg a doll The nver 
overflowed The coach was oveiiuined The fire scorched the 
linen The child was bmnt I saw the Queen I shall buy 
the book The house was blown down He tells tlie truth 

(‘)Wnte out the above sentences, and undorlmo the objects — 

(‘) Write out the above sentences, and underline the predi- 
cates 

12 Ona — In such a sentence as Tim hoy is lazy, the word 
i«, IS sometimes called the copula, and lazy the predicate , lazy 
being the thing asserted of the boy, and is the asseiting woid 
And e> eiy sentence may be i educed to tins form, for example, 
we may say, (subj ) The Tioy fcop ) is (pred ) running j or, 
(sttbj ) The hoy (cop ) is (pred ) one who-^runs But it is 
simplei to regaid the»predicate as containing the word which 
makes the assertion, and to call is lazy the predicate 
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THE SUBJECT 

13 The Subject m a Simple Sentence be — 
0 A noun, or pronoun , as, Flay is pleasant We 
are tired 

(a) An mfimtive , as. To play is pleasant 
(®) An mfimtive clause of a sentence, as. To 
play 'ibitliout quail ellmg is pleasant 

(*) A phrase of distance or time, &c , as Fi ovi 
London to Highgate is five miles Fi om 16 to 18 
IS an awkward age. As fai as the vei hs is easy 

14 SUBJECT PREDICATE 

2foun Play is pleasant 

Fronouii It is pleasant 

Infinitue To play is pleasant 

Clause To play without quanelhng is pleasant 

Phrase From IJovei to Calais is eighteen miles 

EXERCISE in 

(“) Male twelve sentences like those m (1) — 

(*| Moke SIX sentences like that m (2) — 

(') Make si-v sentences hko that in (3) — 

(“y Make three sentences hke those in (4) — 

THE OBJECT. 

16 The Object also may be . — 

0 A noun or pronomi , as, I praise the pupil 
( 2 ) An mfimtive , as, I hke to bathe 
0 A clause, as,I hke toplayxoithout quai i elling 


16 SUBJECT 

PREDICATE. 

OBJECT 


The boy 

likes 

plaj 


The boy 

likes 

it 

Fi onoun 

The hoy 

likes 

to play 

Infinitive 

The hoy 

hkes 

to play without ] 
quan-ellmg J 

Clause 


EXERCISE IV 

Make twelve sentences like those in (1) — 

( 1 Make sis sentences like that in (2) 

(*) Moke SIX sentences hke that in (8 — ) 
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THE PEEDICATE. 

17 The Piedicate* may be — 

0 A veib merely , as. The boy ? itns 

0 (a) The verb to be and an adjective , as, The 
boy lazy 

(*) The verb to be and anonn m the nominative, 
as, Geoige w a soldiei 

(c ) The veib to be and a phrase, adveib or infini- 
tive , as, I am of opinion. The attempt wasinvain. 
He IS lieie. We aie to blame 

18 Ous — ^The two last kinds of predicates, b, c, ai-e in sense 
equivalent to either a verb, or the verb to he and an adjecti\ e, 
as, 1 am of opinion, = I think The attempt was in vain, = 
The attempt was vain 

EXBEOISE V 

Make twelve sentences hke that in (>) — 

• Make fifteen sentences like that in (■*“) — 

Moke ten sentences like that in — 

Make ten sentences like those in — 

THE OBJECT {continued) 

19 It was said above (8;, that the only necessary 
parts of a sentence are the Subject and the Predi- 
cate , that IS, sentences may be made containing 
nothing more, as. The boy runs But many 
sentences require an Object to complete the sense 
of the Predicate , as. The boy hmt the dog 

SDBJPOT PnEDICATE OBJECT 

The boy hurt the dog 

The boy hurt, would be nonsense, it wants 
some thin g added to fill up and complete what is 
meant to be said This is called the Object 


Piedicate, from Latm^radico, I declare, or affirm 
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20 The object is legaided as one of the main 
paits of a sentence, although not a necessary 
part of all sentences (Gri 230 ) 

21 Now an object may be added — 

(a ) By an objective case meiely , as, The boy 
plucks the floiLC) I saw him 
(6 ) By an objective with a preposition , as. The 
boy laughs at the mistale 
(c ) By two objectives, one the immediate object, 
and one the remoter object, as, The father gives(t//e 
spade) (to the boy) The boy uses (the sjyade) (foi 
diyging) The father gives (the boy) (the spade) 

Expl — ^In the fii^t of these sentences, the remote object is 
a person (to the dot) In the second, the lemote object is a 
thing, 01 operation (/bi digging) In the thud, the remote 
object IS a person, e\piessea by the objectn e case wnthout a 
preposition <f/(C %) (Gi 378,370) 


EXERCISE VI 

(‘"’1 Add an. object to the following sentoncos — 

^ Example — Tho boy is ntes (a letter) 

' The boj Twites { ) The gul leads ( ) The fathei 

sends ( ) Tlie mastei punishes ( ) Tlie gardenei 

digsf ) The -Halchmaker makes ( ) The oxen drasv 

( ) The cats catch ( ) The fiio w aims ( ) 

The cliemist prepares ( ) Tlie rain moistens ( ) Tlie 

simnpen8( ) The lazy avoid ( ) Eaily iisinnf 

promotes ( ) FoUom ( ) , Jo 

(*‘) Say of each of tho followmg things what they have — 
Example —The kangaroo has a pouch 

j J?®®, ^'*® Fislies TJie cow The 

dog The beai The elephant The carnage The addei 
Birds A puinp, A steam-engine A ship 

(‘) Add tho suitable proposition and object to tho following \ orbs 
Example — Tlioj laughed (at him) 

The mnstei inquired ( ) The children giieve ( ) 

of their raothei We ami ( ) Exercise contributes 

( ) The pious confide ( ) The beggai asks ( ) 

B 



14 ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

(“) Enlarge the following sentences l>y adding arcmotcr object — 

E^ampu, — The boy sends a letter (to lus father) 

’ The boy sends a letter ( ) The father ■rnntes a note 

( ) I paid the money ( ) Taho the coat ( 1 

The child confessed the fault ( ) I lent the book ( ; 

Ann forwarded the parcel ( ) ( 

(‘*) Enlarge the following sontencos by addmg an object and 
a remoter object (a Person) — 

Example — ^I reported (the affair) (to the ofiicor) 

^ I leported ( ) ( ) We related ( ) (_ ) 

sent ( ) ( ) They brought ( ) ( ) The teacher 

imparts ( ) ( ) They presented ( ) ( ) We 

have mentioned ( ) ( ) / 

(") Form sentences on the following words, addmg a remoter 
object in the objective, without usmg a preposition — 

Example —Ho brought me a present 

22 A^ote — In these sentences, the noun or pronoun alii ai s 
comes next the verb We saj , He sent a pi escut to me, or. Ho 
sent some fruit to Charles j but if we leav e out the preposi- 
tion, the noun or pronoun is put next the verb, and no say, 
He sene me a piesent, or, Ho sent Charles some fruit 

Tlie preposition to or for, with the objective, will generally 
express the same meaning, but the placing of tlic words is 
ditfeieut. (Gi 378, 379 ) 

Brought Forwarded Offered Advanced Told Sold 
Procured Gave Leut Will send Take Leave Make 
Buy Sent Was telhng ? Has been buying t ^ 

(") Form sentences upon the following skeleton, with an 
object and a remoter object (a Tlung or Operation) — 

Example —The tailor uses (the shears) (for cutting) 

The miller ) ( ) The blacksmith ( ) ( ) 

The bakei ( ) ( ) llie bookbiudei ( ) ( ) The 

laundress ( ) ( ) The gardener ( ) ( ) The 

coachman ( ) ( ) The clerk ( ) ( ) Tlie boy 

( ) ( ) The carpenter ( ) ( ) The artist 

( . ) ( ) The sportsman ( ) ( ) 
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ADJUNCTS. 

23 Every woid in eveiysentenceiseitliei Subject, 
Predicate, or Object, or an Adjunct* to one of tbem 

24 A simple sentence may be hai e, or it may be 
C7ila'} ged 

25 A hai e simple sentence is one m wlncb there 
IS no adjunct (Gr 234, 235) , as, lion is useful 

ExPii. — Here u on is the subject, and ts meful the predi- 
cate The sentence has no other words This is a bare 
sentence 

26. An enlai ged simple sentence is one which 
contains an adjunct, or two oi more adjuncts, 
(Gi 23oj , as, Hon is veig useful 

Expl — Here, as before, we have troii as the subject, and 
xs xmfiil as the predicate , but there is also the word very, 
relating to is xmjxil. Very is an adjunct 

27 A simple sentence may be enlarged by ad- 
juncts of various lands 

28 Any oi each part of the sentence may have 
an Adjunct —the Subject, the Predicate, oi the 
Object. 

^ 29 In the sentence. The boy reads the lesson, 

( ) the Subject may be enlarged thus The good boy 
reads the lesson. (^} The Predicate may be enlarged 
thus The boy reads the lesson cai efully (3) The 
Object may be enlarged thus The boy reads the 
whole lesson , or all the parts may be enlarged , 
as. The good boy cai efully reads the whole lesson ' 

30 The Subject and the object are both enlaitred 
in the same ways The Adjimcts of the Subject 
^ be taken first, then those of the Object, and 
afterwards those of the Predicate 


* Vxom jungo, 1 jom, and dd, to 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
SUBJECT ENLABGED 

31 The Subject may be enlarged — 

(a ) By an adjective^ , as, (') The httle boy is 
diligent 0 R%pe frmt is wbolesome (^) An ash 
stick IS useful (^) Font thousand trees "weie felled 
(®) Above four thousand weie "woimded 
(6 ) By a demonstiativepionoun , as, That book 
is valuable Those bouses aie laige 
(c ) By a noun m apposition , as, My cousm, 
the soldiet, adnuies the general 
(fL) By a noun in the possessive, as, The ’s 
web IS beautiful Or by the noun with o/, equivalent 
to a possessive , as. The web of th e sp idei is beautiful 
(c ) By a possessive pronoun, as. Her eyes aieblue 
(/■ ) By a preposition phrase , as. The bridge ovei 
the rivet is wej^ 

Expl. — ^T he words xn Itnlica are the adjuncts enlaiging the 
vanouB subjects, as lutU, ripe, 

EXERCISE Vn 

1^ C) Enlarge the following sentences bj an adjective — 

(*) The ( ) Cicero was an ortftor The ( ) boy is 

ha^y The ( ) Sliakspere was a dramatist 

0 ( ^ weather is unhealthy ( ) milk is pleasant 

( ) fish IS good 

0 ( ) stockings are warm ( ) watches are \ery 

expensive ( ) fenders me strong 

( ‘‘J Make ten sentences with adjective adjuncts p, *) — 

(*°) Make twelve sentences with numeral adjuncts (*, <‘) , in six 
nse about, near, above, upwards of, less than, or more than — 

(^) Make twehe sentences with the subject enlarged by a 
demonstrative pronoun, six singular and six plural — 

(q Enlarge the foUowmgsentenooB by a noun in apposition — 
Paul ( ) was shipwrecked Buonaparte ( ) was 


* Under this head may be token such phrases as The Xsoin 
remark, apteb ai/es, d,o (Gr 845), where the words a6(w;e,a/<cr, 
are used as adjectives In the phrases, a gold watch, silk 
stockings. La , the words gold and silk ore adjectives , and in 
Old English, adjectives in form, were used Eor example, 
golden candlesticks — ^Bible , silken coats, — ^Milton, 
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banished ( ) out countiy is poweiful Tonr ( ) 

Mary IS good-tempered Chancer ( ) is admired Youi 
consm ( ) IS tired The ( ) ITero was assassmated. 

(•Q Enlarge the following sentences like those m (d) above — 

The ( ) son is theie Tlie ( ) gun was loaded The 

smell ( ) IS beautiful The song ( ) is melodious The 

diligence ( ) is praiseworthy- The ( ) power is great 

The ( ) courage w<as admiied ( ) dog is lai^ge My 

( ) pigeons aie tame The wheel ( ) is broken 

S lfake ten sentences like that in (c) above , enlarging the 
.ect b 3 ' a possessive pronoun — 

(0 Enlarge the foUowmg sentences by a preposition phrase, 
as (/) above — 

The arbour ( ) is pleasant The fish ( ) are mime- 

lous The road ( ) (ptvl) is biuad The way ( ) 

{moioUam) is narrow Tlie walk ( ) (wooc/i) was delightful 

(') Moke sentences, and use the following phrases as subjects — ■ 
Example — ^Tho castle at Windsor belongs to the Queen 

The C.i3tle at Windsoi The road across the common The 
cathediul at Lincoln The ford across the i iver The glass m 
the meadow The apple tiees in our orchard The mill on the 
hill The nvuletat the foot of the lull TJie oak tiees in the 
pirk The water of the well The tunnel through the hilL 

OBJECT ENLARGED. 

32 The Object may he enlarged — 

(a ) By an adjective , as, C) The mastei praises 
the diligent impil. (-) Aiistotle taught Alexander 
the Gieat (f) I hke 7tpc fiuit (*) Bis uncle 
Games an ash stick (=) We have five senses 
(b ) By a demonstrative pronoun , as, I admned 
tha.t hook The surveyor hmlt those houses 
(c ) By a noun in apposition , as, William 
defended James, the soldiei 
(f? ) By a noim in the possessive , as, We admire 
the oratoj ’s style 

(c ) By apossessive pronoun, as, I saw 7ns brother 
(/) By Or preposition phrase , as, They huint^ 
down the bridge over the riva 
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EXERCISE Vm 

1 ^* (“) Enlarge the following sentences hv an adjective — 

(*) Wc admire the ( ) Damoethenes. The game pleases 

the( )boy I have seen the ( ) house He his bought 

a ( ) farm He ndes on a ( ) horse 

(9) We praise Alfred ( ) Cfeesar defeated Pompey ( ) 

(9) We like ( ) weather I respect ( ) person He 

eats ( ) fruit Di Johnson liked ( ) tea We chmbed 

a ( ) mountum 

(^9) He carries a ( ) watch. He has a ( ) chain The 

thief stole a ( ) pipe She broke the ( ) vessel I have 
biuisedthe( ) teapot. Is yours a ( ) umbrella? He 
has a ( ) hat London contains ( ) inhabitants 

(*) Make twelve sentences, with the object enlarged by a 
demonstrative pronoun, su: smgular, and su. plural — 

(*) Enlarge the following sentences by a noun in apposition — 

I admire Chatham ( ) We study Plato ( ) He has 

read Milton ( ) You, the mvalid, must submit to me ( ) 

I saw your sistei ( ) The Archbishop crowned our Queen 


Make twelve sentences like that in (d) above — 

^*) Make ten sentences like that in (c) above, enlarging the 
object by any possessive pronoun — 

Enlarge the foUowmg sentences by a preposition phrase — 

We lespect men (of ) We shw a table (of ) Send 
a man (of ) The enemy burnt the town (on ) I have 
seen Kmgeton (on ) They purchased the inn (near ) 
I have visited the Cathedral (at ) My father examined 
the Museum (at ) Have you seen the mmes ( ) ? 

(') Utlake sentences, and use the following phrases as objects — 
ExampIiE —I know that man m the boat 

That man in the boat The house on the hilL The bridge 
ovei the canal The trees m the park The path across the 
heath The cottage in the forest. The rock near the shore 
The hghthouse at Eddystone The abbey it Westminster 
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PREDICATE ENLAllGED 

33 The Piedicate maj'be enlarged m vanous ways 

(fl) By an adveib or ad\crbs (‘) Qualifying the 
adjective , as, He is very tall Quahfying the ^ erb , 

as, He runs fasi (") Quahfying auothei adveib , as, 
He runs tciy fast 

(b ) By an adverb phiaso, as, She iides«7«;K at home 

(c ) B 5 a preposition phrase , as* He lives o« the htU 

(rf) By a noun without a preposition, as. He 

walked sn miles 

(c) By a participle* as. Ho writes sfamhng 

Evpt. — ^ThoworJa in Italics arc the ^ft^0U3 atljimcts qua- 
hfying the predicates 

34 ^^^len the piedicate is a noun in apposition, it 
ina\ be enlarged in the same way as the Subject and 
Object 

35 The Adjuncts of the Predicate (specially) aic 
adverbs, or of an adierbial charactei They specify 
arcwnstanccs belonging to the piedicate These cir- 
cumstances are of (’) Place, (-) Tune, (^) Manner, 

Cause, Motne, Ac. 

36. Adjuncts winch belong to the sentence as a whole, 
are considered as belonging to the predicate , since the 
piedicate is the centre 01 pivot of the whole sentence 

37 All adjuncts, therefore, which do not belong 
specially to the subject, 01 speciall} to the object, 
will be included undei the adjuncts of the predicate 

33 Obs — Ic has been said above that tho predicate niav bo 
regarded ps the centre ot the whole sentence AU the parts may 
be Mowed m relation to that, and, as it were, grouped around it 
Thus, m the sentence, — 

Tff. hoy strvil the <hty, 

wc may a<'h, — 

/hi/ what? Struck the dog 

Struck xchnt ^ Tlie dog 

Who struck the dog ? The boj 

Sfall the preoheato itnicl is the point round which the other 
parts ate ^uped 
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ADJUNCTS OF THE PREDICATE OB OP THE WHOLE 
SE\TE\CE 

39 The Piedicate, then, may be enlaiged with 
adjuncts of 0 Place, 0 Time, (■*) Mannei, 0 Cause, 
Motive, PiujDOse, Means, oi Instiument, Matenal 
and Knowledge 

1 Place 

40 Adjuncts of Place aie diAuded into three 
classes, according as they denote (') Best, At oxm 
a place , 0 Motion, To a place , oi (“) Motion, 

a place 

41 In English there are three sets of adr erhs, 
for this place, that place, and which or what 
place, corresponding to one another, and implying 
respectively hest %n, motion to, motion from 
The following table will exhibit them clearly — 

42 Table of Pronommal Adverbs 

Best Motion 

At or in To Prom 

, < . ^ , 

Dcmonstra- \ (?7*w place) Heie Hither Hence 

five i {That plac There Thither Thence 

Relative ‘C ) /ir;, ; « i 

\ \ Whitlier Whence 

43 On this table two remarks may be made, to 
guard against mistakes — 

(') Now, mstead of hithei , thiihci , whtthei , we 
use more elegantly 7ie? e, thcic, and loheic, saymg, 
Gomeheie,go theie,wheic w he gone^ but they 
may still often be used alone, and they denote 
expressly motion to Bvei-y phrase denoting place 
answers one of these questions, whei e ^ whtthci * 
whence ? and so the Adjuncts of Place are arranged 
under these heads (Gi 341 ) 
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44 (') The words lienee^ thence, ^uhence, aie now 
used with the woid fi 07»befoie them genp ally, and 
peihaps most coiiectly In Old Enghsh, the iihrase 
IS // o'liennes, fi o thennes, /i o whennes StiU they 
may he nsed alone, and they denote motion f) om 

EXERCISE IX 

Change the form of the following sentences according to 
the above Table — 

y.-yA^rpT.T! — ^He IS here. Changed — ^He is in tlnsjdacc 
Comeluther Go thither "Whence came ye ? He lives there 
T7heie is he ? They live here He lode here on horseback 
■\Vhither sliall we go ? They are in that place Come to this 
place From what place will he come ? To w hat place shall 
I go ] Go to that place 

1 Place 

45 Adjuncts of Place are expressed, — 

(*) By nouns with prepositions , as. He lives m 
London 

(“) By nounsintheohjectiTe,withoutprepositions, 
as, He went home She walked a, mile (Gr 258 ) 
f) By adverbs , as. He hves heic 

EXERCISE X 

Underlmo the Adjuncts of Place, and state which class 
they belong to — 

Examtlb — ^Pish hve {icst) in icatei 
Fish live in water The coin grows m the field She was 
sitting in the arm-chair TJie father went to London The 

n le are gomg out of church Hie Rhine rises m Switzei- 
A mist u as rising from the valley The book lay undei 
the table The cat jumped off the wall into the water-butt 
The bridge leads over the nver Pictures neie hanging all 
round the loom. He was coming from Cambridge to London 
He lives at Epping 

(1 Jiest ) 

EXERCISE XI 

(“) Enlarge the followmg simple sentences vnth adjuncts, 
denotmg icst at or in a place — 

Exampms —The hoy is sittmg on the gi ass She is stonpme 
at Tunhndge Wells (Gr 385 ) 

B 2 
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EXEBOISE XY 

1 ^ Enlarge the following sentonoes with adjuncts of tune — 
(“) TP7ictt 

E\AMPti!S — We left town yesterday My fathei went to Italy 
last year You ore gomg to tho Museum to-morrow 

Expl — ^We left town — ^when? Yesterday Yesterday is tho 
adjunct of tune My father went to Italy— when? Last year 
Last year is the adjunct of tune 

My birthday is ( ) Oui school recommenced ( ) 

Buonaparte died ( ) We expect our cousms in the course 

of ( ) In about ( ) my sister will go (adj place) He 

was (adj pi) ( ) We sleep ( ) We employ oiuselves 
( ) The bon sleeps ( ) He prowls about ( ) In 

very not weather it is pleasant to walk about ( ) Como 

( ) Boys wear oak in their caps ( ) I attended service 

at ( on ( ) Trees bud ( ) ( ) they are ui full 

veraure The leaves fall ( ) ( ) the boughs are qmte 

naked In England corn is cut ( ) 

JHbto long 

Examples —I read three hours daily We spent a month at 
Brighton He lived m London a year 

Expl — I lead — ^liow long ? Three horns Three hours is the 
adjunct of time We spent— how long at Bnghton ? A month 
A month is an adjimot of time 

We have bved ( ) in oiu house I have been at school 

( ) We are in school ( ) every day He travels fad] 

pi) { ) every year The oak b\ es ( ) The Memliei's 

of our Ptorbaraent aie elected for ( ) He is (adj pi) 

( ) a week. I read ( ) every day That boy is 

apprenticed ( ) 

(*) Possessive Phrase 

Example — ^He has the house on a seven yeais' lease 

Expl. — The adjunct of time is seienyears, which is also m the 
possessive case 

We have our premises on a ( ) lease That cucumstance 

wasa( ) wonder You have a ( ) account He was 

gone on a ( ) voyage He should have a ( ) tnal 

C) Form fifteen sentences, stating any thing you or others ore 
in the habit-of doing, and the time of doing it — 

Examples — In summer I nse at six. m the monung She 
works every day fcom ten to twelve Our family dmes at four 
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jiDJDNCTS OF THE PEEDIOATE , 

3. Mahheb 

47 Adjuncts of> Manner aie expressed — 

(‘) By nouns 'witli prepositions , as, He came 
with 1 elmtance 

(2) By nouns without prepositions , as, He fol- 
lowed it heait and soul 
f) By adverbs , as, I did so. He ainved safely 
C) By participles , as. He always writes standing 


EXERCISE XYI " 

Underline the Adjuncts of Mn.Tini>T — 

E xample — ^He gave the infonuation ) cliidantly 

Espl —He gave the information— how ? Bchictmithj Rehtct- 
antly is an adjunct of mannei 


Do nothing c^elessly Treat your fnend with respect 
Stnve after esceUence with all your might The sea wash^eat- 
imporh^t discoveries have been made 
by accident She died without a struggle In all haste he 
despatched the letter You speak thoughtlessly Do you 
write your exercises carefully f ' ^ 


, EXERCISE xvn 

the 

“ot walk so He ^oke thns 

miiie?!! s^^tences, using adverbs as adjuncts of 

Example -Do It speedily Doitioclf „ 

spSy&e^nV^t^a&^V^^^^ the adverb 

adj^SS iSm preposition phrases as 

Expf!^rfirf' She came enkusfe 

sition phrase P^epo- 

phrasem/za^fc ^ S/io came, by the preposition 

a participle ®®^tences -with adjuncts of manner expiessed by 
Example -She writes lyvig doicn 
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4 'Gauss, &c 

48 Adjuncts of Cause Undei this head are in- 
cluded the adjuncts of Cause, Motive, Puipose, 
Means, or Instiument, Matenal, Knowledge 
A Adjuncts of Cause, stiictly, are expressed by 
the preposition hy, though, foi, of, and a noun , as, 
He was awoke hy the noise He did not sleep foi 
the heat 

B Adjuncts of Motive are expressed loyfiom, 
because of, on account of, foi , as, He did it fioin 
fea') He did not do it, for feai 

C Adjuncts of Puipose are expressed (a), by/o? , 
fo7 the sahe of, foi the purpose of, as, He did it 
foi show He gave up foi the saJce of peace (Z>) 
the lulimtive mood , as, We eat, to live — that is, lu 
cider to lire, oi for the sake of hving 
D Adjuncts of Means, Instrument, oi Agency, 
are expressed by loith, hy, through, hy means of, as, 
He gained his jiost by hiiheiy Corn is cut with a 
sickle 

E Adjuncts of Knowledge are expressed by the 
prepositions hy,f) oin , as, I know it fi oni i epoi t 
Obs — In making use of the^allous adjuncts, the pupil must 
not rely on the above distribution of tlie prepositions, inespec- 
tn e of thought on his o-wn part The same pieposition is em 
ployed to make diSeient kinds of adjuncts, and other pieposi- 
tions may be used tlnon ai e here mentioned Tlie ai raugemen t 
IS intended to assist in thmking, not to save the necessity of it 

EXERCISE XVni. 

{‘’) Underlme the a^unots of Cause, Motive, Knowledge, 
Ac , and state which sort they are — 

Ex^imple — ^He did wrong through ignorance * He takes exer- 
cise /or his health He got itfiom the nctospaper 
Expii Through ignorance is an adjunct of cause , fot his health, 
an adjunct of motne, and pom the newspajger, an adjunct of 
knowledge * « 

He bioke the window with a stone Ciesar was stabbed by 
Srutus Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake He reads 
for pleasure I obtained my information fi-om Hume’s historj 
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Anacreon "was killed by a grapestone Henry diea of fever 
The planet next beyond Satui n was discovered by Herschel, 
with his celebrated telescope Tlie Fiench Bepublic was 
destroyed by Buonaparte The safety-lamp was invented 
by Su Humphrey Davy Mechanics and labourers work with 
their hauls, inofessional men with then heads ManeAn- 
tomette’s haii became grey throimh trouble The book has 
been written foi fame Epammondas was killed by a javelin 
Did you get that inf oi mation from Cresar 1 Men are honoured 
on account of their learning 
(^) Add to the folloiving sentences adjuncts of cause — 
ExampIiE. — ^H o was ruined by wdolcncc 


Expn — ^Hcre, the adjunct of cause is the phrase, by tndoTence 

The tides are produced ( ) Iron rusts ( ) Substances 

are expanded ( ) Substances are contracted ( ) The 

chdd will be iniined ( ) Salt is obtained from the sea 

( ) Objects are made to appear smaller ( ) One man 

IS successful ( ) , another fails ( ) The earth is made 

fertile ( ) We weie alarmed (adj time) ( ) 

(') Write twohe sentences with an adjunct of cause . — 
BxAirptE —The soldier was djmg of thust 

ExPt, — In this sentence of thirst is the adjunct of cause 

(■') Add to the following sentences adjuncts of motive 

Exampi^ — aiy sister ran away for fun 

Expl— T he adjunct of motive, for fun, is added to the 
sentence. My sister ran aicay 

The child cued ( ) An ambitious man labours ( ) 

An avaricious man labours ( ) Cmn killed Abel ( ) 

(') Add to the following sentences adjuncts of knowledge 

ExAjIple — He had that from vty letter 

]^i. —The adjunct of knowledge, from my letter, is added 
to tlio sentence, he had that 


They got that story ( ) Has he obtained tliat fact 

C )» Did out fnend receive the new's ( )1 Ohnol She 
had it ( ) That information has been received ( ) 

(0 Make twelve sentences wuth a verbal noun (Gr 2741 as the 
adjunct of cause, motive, knowledge, &,c ^ 

T —Many children become ill from eating unripe fi mi 

I know it from having j cad li m the paper ^ 

Nofc — Fi om, tin oiiyh, -by, for, may bo used 
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SE^fntAI. ADJmsCTS 

49 In one sentence theie maybe several ad- 
juncts The adjuncts may be all of one land, that 
IS, all adjuncts of place, oi all adjuncts of time, and 
so on , as (place) ^ He left the book (on the seat) (m 
the gaiden) , (tvne)^ He set out (yesterday), (about 
four o’clock) 

50 Or they may be of different lands, that is, one 
of place and one of tune, or one of time and one of 
manner, &c , as (place and time), He set off (horn 
Pans) (on MondajO , (tmcand7«a7i«e;),He set out 
(yesterday) (on foot) , (pla^e, time, manne}, and 
purpose), He set out (from Bristol) (last Tuesday) 
^on foot) (for a walking excursiqn) 

EXERCISE xrx. 

(“) Enlarge the following sontenoes with two other ad- 
juncts — 

ExAHPtES — She walked vito the field with her hrothei The 
horse was grazing on the lull tn the mormng 

EikPii — ^The first sentence, she walked, is enlarged by two 
adjuncts , the adjunct of place, tnto the field, and the prepo- 
sition phrase, with her brother The second sentence, the hone 
was grazing, is also enlarged by two adjuncts , the adjunct of 
place, on the hill, and the ^junct of time, tn the morning 

Jolin bathed ( )( ) The coach was overturned ( ) 

( ) ( ; the sun rises ( ) ( ) the sun sets 

( ; The ship enteied the liarhour ( ) ( ) There 

has been no run ( ) ( ) A heautifiu nvulet nppled 

( ) ( ) Kuig Charles was beheaded ( ) ( ) The 
snow has been falling ( ) ( ) I was born ( ) ( ) 
■Wellington comjuered Xapoleon ( ) ( ) The men 

( ) mslicd ( ) The church ( ) was built ( ) 
King^n ( ) IS a town ( ) l^ndon is supplied ( ; 

(1) Enlarge the following sentences with soToral adjuncts — 

E'sample — Rare sentence, James plays, Enlarged scjitcncc, 
On Thursday the light-hearted James played cheerfully in the 
playground with the rest of lus schoolfellows 

Wary sings The sun shines. The boy jumped Didjousee 
the lions ? TJie nver w as frqMn Tlie boj s chmbed the tree 
The lamb was bleating The ship has sailed The city was 
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bumt My father ascended the lull John sn am The thun- 
der rolled I have slept Let me nin I love my parents 

(*) Make twehe sentences "with two or three or more adjuncts 
on trades — 

ExA'uprins — ^The bmdex hound the hook tuell for me in Icaiha 
That exi)ert carpenter made a table fot me in a day, without any 
helj^ 

Expi, — ^The first sentence, the btndc) bound the bool, is cnlaigod 
by the a^unot of manner, itcU, and by the cwo preposition 
phrases, for me, and in Icathei The second sentence, that 
carpenter made a table, is enlarged by the adjective expert, bj 
the adjunct of time, in a day, and by the preposition plirases, 
for me and without any help 

C) Make twelve sentences from the Bible history, having 
three or more adjuncts each — 

Example — At night Peter was deh\ercd out of prison bv an 
angel 

Espl — ^T he sentence, Pctei nas dchiercd, is enlarged by throe 
adjuncts — the adjunct of time, at mqlii, the adjunct of place, 
out of prison , the adjunct of cause, by an angel 

EXERCISE XX 

Prefix one or more introductory adjuncts to the following 
sentences • — 

Examples — In the year lOGG, the Normans mvadod England 
Amidst all these enormities, the sacred name of religion resounded 
on every side 

Expl — Those sontonoos are introduced respectively bj' the 
adjuncts, — In the year lOGO, and Amidst all these enoi unties 

They will go to Brighton I shall see you to-morrow Ame- 
rica was discovered Wo cannot believe him I think you 
w ere not to blame My cousins aie coming to see me She lo 
no favourite of mine The Thames flows into the German 
Ocean He plunged into the water They aie very ignorant 
You should make much improvement Wo pursued oui jour- 
ney w ith fresh spirits It began to i am He accepted our oflfei 

EXERCISE XXI 

Affix suitable sentences to the following mtroduotory 
adjuncts — . 

At that time Without any intimation of his intention 
to all our difliculties In the month of ( ) in the year 

Aotw’ithstauding our advice. Dming the wai Thiough- 
out this anxious business With all care In ordinaiy 
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circumstances Not for tbe world Presuming on jour 
kindness Nevei before yesteiday Bejond all question 
Having airived from tbe country without any money in bis 
pocket In all parts of tbe woild, under every variety of 
cucumstance In tbe reign of William the Fourth, duruig 
Eail Grey’s ministry Having presented tbe letter, and 
without waiting for any answer 

EXEECISE XXir 

Make sentences from the following words, usmg at least 
one adjunct mth the subject, the predicate, and the object — 

Exaufiii: — A little curly-headed boy was holdmg a large 
apple in his hand 

EvPL — ^In this sentence, little and cm ly-headed are adjuncts 
to the subject, large to the object, and tn lits hand to the pro 
dicate (36) 

Boy, gill, rn ei, ship, ball, dog, bull, sun, moon, stars, lion, 
aunt, uncle, father, mother, biid, snake, bee, horse, cousin, 
Frenchmen, negro, cannon-ball, tiee, garden, king, cloud, rain, 
soldiei, baby 

SEVEBAL SENTENCES THECVTN INTO ONE 

EXPANPEl) ONE 

51 Several simple sentences may be tlirowu mto 
one, by expandmgit with seveial adjuncts, thus 

iStci tes of Simple Sentences —The tiee was struck It was an 
oiktiee The tree was old It was a fine tree It grew in 
the pai k The lightning struck it It was night when it was 
struck The night was Thurada-y It was twelve o’clock when 
it was stinck. 

Simple Sentences with adjuncts — The fine ^d oak tree in the 
park w as struck by lightning at 12 o’clock on Thuisday night 

Evrn — The above simple sentence, enlarged with,adjunc|a, 
com eys more elegantly all the information contamed in the 
senes of nine simple sentences going before it. 

EXERCISE XXm 

1 ^ Throw each senes of simple sentences into one expanded 
sentence ns above — 

Sole —The sentences made must bo simple, t a , they must 
have but one fimte verb 

TheboyfeU The boy was little It was a ditch lie fell 
auto The ditch was dry It was this morning that ho fell in 
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The nAcr overflowed. The rivei ^\.^s the Thame**. The 
bulks wore ovorflow’c«l. It wns in Novcinhei It w, ns on the 
15th of that month On both sides it was o^ erflovrn 
A boy came The boy w .w pi'ctty. He avas little How. is 
blue-eyed He had rosy* checks It wiis Ills ruothci he cuno 
to The boy had a rabbit. It w.is a \onnfi one It wiis white 
It w.a 3 lop-eared He tan led it in ins piuafoi"e 

Leonidas died. L^'oiiidas was a kinjj He was kiim of 
Sparta. Three hundred of his counti\iiieu died iviih hmi 
They died like hoities It w.is at TJierinopj l,i.> lhe\ died 
They died to defend their country Tliej were defending 
their country against the Peitians 

Milton was bom He was a poet. He was a great poet 
He was ail English poet Bread street w ts the place of his 
birth Biead-stieot ts m Chen|»sule Che.ipfcidc is in London 
He Was born m the year 1C05? 

John signed .John w as a king It w as a doeunicnt called 
TT ^hart.a tliat ho signed oolm was .ifraid of his I* iions 
He did noteare about liberty JIc signed it at Kuniunicdc 
Bunny mede is on the Th itiics It js not far from Windsor, 
Elizabeth lianngucd Eh/aheth waa .a (picoii She 
Larangucil hertioops She liar.uigucd them with much Kpnit, 
It W4as at lilhni V Tort Tilbury Fort is opposite kiraicscnd. 
It w.as bsfoie the SpiniRh Aiiimda arrived It was only a 
little time bi foi e Tlic A rin ida only an i\ ed on our coastp 

The bo> wrote He was a good boy Ho wrote .i lettoi 
1 fatht 1 IT e w i ole from hclinol. 1 1 e w role on 

ins birthday’ It was a long letter. He wiote it e.ul\ m the 
morning Ho wrote it before bicakfasl 

The intci val was looked upm It w \s looked upon as 
a ^age of ti insitiou. It waas the mlerial between twonu 
anct tlurty It was a stage of tiansition fiom boyhood 
among the SpirUns it w.is so looked 

f'be consort of Henry the 
bixth She fled after a defeat It w .is a ilefe xt in one of the 
wars between the houses of Yoik and Laiicaslei She tied 
with Iiei son She fled into a forest t 


Boiitenco, elegantly constructed from these olc- 
+ Hutn^ Thirlwall’s Greece. 
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OEDBE OF WOEDS 

52 The ordei of the woids in a simple sentence 
does not piesent much di&culty The common 
oidei of the mam paits of the sentence is this — 

1 Subject, 2 Piedicate, 6 Object, 
the adjuncts of each bemg put next to them 
lespectively Thus, 

SUBJ PRED OBJ 

The boy throws the stone , 

and, when expanded with adjuncts, 

The httle boy (immediately thro ws) (the large stone) 

Heie each mam part has an adjunct placed close 
to it 

63 But when the piedicate has several adjuncts, 
some distmction is to be obseived. No univeisal 
lules can be given, but geueially it may be said 
that, — 

64 The adjunct of place piecedes the adjunct of 
time, as, TVe go mto the country m the summer 

56 The adjunct of place precedes the adjunct 
of mannei , as. He threw the stone into the 
garden -with all his might . 


EMPHASIS 

66 These aie the rules geneially obseived m an 
nmmpassioned sentence, wheie no special emphasis 
IS lequiied But the need of such emphasis will 
dispense with almost any of the rules 

67 If it IS wished to make the object emphatic, 
it may be placed fiist , as. All these fo)ces he 
louted with a handful of men 

68 If it 18 wished to make any pai ticular adjunct 
emphatic, it may be_ placed fiist , as, W%th a 
liandfid of men he louted all these forces 
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59' Obs — ^In the languages (Latin, for example) theie are 
vaiious othei •waj’s of making a \rora, phi^ase, or clause em- 
phatic , but m English, the pimcipal way is by placing it at 
the hcginmng of the sentence 

60 The first place iH the sentence oidmarily 
belongs to the subject , if the subject is disj)laced 
bj*^ any othei pait, that pait immediately becomes 
emphatic 

It IS — It wa^ ^ 


61 The othei way of making a woid or phiase 
emphatic, is by the form ^t is, out loas , as, it was 
with a meie handful of men he routed all these 
foices Then it lather gives additional emphasis 
to the word or phrase, winch is aheadij made 
emphatic hy being placed fiist 

62 Obs — ^Tho words. It is, it inn, may be put before any 
numbei oi person We may say, it is /, it is thou, it is ice, 
It IS gov, It IS they, .is well as it is he, or it is she — (Gr 287 ) 

63 The)/ are the)/ winch testify of me,' would now be 

wiitten, * It IS they which testify Abp Whately 


EXERCISE XXIV 

Write the following sontonoos in ti\o or moro forms 
making tho words emphatic in each respeotivelj , as marked .-1 

Exajiple. — ^hfilton wrote the Paradise Lost, 

Pjimdiso 

Lost (2) It was the Piiradise Lost that Milton w rote 


One form 

(1) Mutual i-espect makes fiieudship lasting 
Two foims 

^ wrote (2) the Paradise Lost— (1) Drvden tmna 

bold! ^ enemy (2) witliji 

bold lieart —( 1 ) Scipio conquered(2) Hanmbal — (1) Oionysuis 

entertained (2) Plato kindly —(l)H?mei’ 
eeng (2) the, wanderings of Ulysses -( 1 ) Hippchus S 
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brought (2) the poems of Homer to Athens —(1) Ulysses -was 
■wounded (2) \nth the lance of Hector 

Thi ee forms 

(1) Alexander conqneied (2) Dinus (3) at Arbela.— (1) 
Cunon conquered (2) the Persians (3) twice in one daj 

TJiei e 

64 In almost any sentence tlie subject may be 
thio wn after the veib bypieGxmgthewoidt/iere, 
as, A thick mist aiose from the vh.Uey,=Theie 
aiose a thick mist from the valley 

65 The inversion of the subject with i/iete, 
diaws attention to the subject, but does not make 
it so emphatic as the mveision with at w orztwas 

EXERCISE XXV 

(“) Invert the followmg sentences, with ifiore — 

A large daik cloud passed over oui heads Great thick 
ram-diopa fell, warning us of an approaching storm A band 
was on bonid the steamer Thunder waa heard in the night. 
No one was present An eagle was seen on the rock Many 
lions aie fomid m Africa aA flag is flying on the steeple A 
very large comet was seen in 1680 

(*) Disinverb the following sentences, omitting there — 

ExampiiP —There was a man in the room A man was in 
the room 

There was a man in the room. There is no account jet 
leceived There came a voice from heaven, saying, “Thou 
art my beloved Son ” There is no man more contemptible 
- than a coward There ore crocodiles found m the Nile There 
are giraffes in the African deserts There was a report in 
circulation to that effect 


ORDER OP THE ADJUNCTS OF ENLARGED SENTENCES 

66 The ordei of the adjuncts belongmg to a 
simple sentence may frequently be changed, m 
oidei to give vaiiety to the constiuction, and 
without any view to emphasis 
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EXERCISE XXVI 

tggr* Change the order of the words in the following enlarged 
sentences m as many wajs ns you can — 

E'CAsrri.E — The lnol3' Eobort wont out carlj in the morning 
with light stop into the garden 

Extl — ^Tho order of tins sentence maj ho clianged to {!), 
Early m the morning the hielj Eohcit wont out with a light 
step into tho garden Or (2), ^Ylth light step the h\ elj EolTeit 
went, 5.0 Or (3), Tho luolj Eohort wont out with n light step 
into tho garden early in tho morning Or (4), The li\ eh Eohoi t 
with light Step went, 5.c Or (5), Tho livel}' Robert went out 
into tho garden early in tho morning with light step Ac 

At the dawn of day she ascended the hill with a mcn> 
heait in company with her hiothei 

In a pensive state of mind the youth sti oiled along the 
hanhs of the river m the e\enmg, at a lei \ gentle pace 

For near a week we wcie becalmed in the open Picific, m a 
ship almost entirely destitute of provisions 

The field this }cai Molded a much bottei ciop, fhrough the 
exertions of the propnetoi 

Swallows in the autumn migrate into w armei climates 

He read-, ever^ morning aftei bre ikfastreinilailv ten paces 
ofCiceio ' ° 

The boy threw himself mto a violent heat Yesterda> bv 
jumping m the garden 

In the year 1GG6 London was destioj ed by the gieat fire 

At noon, on account of tho heat of the sun, the cattle beek 
the shade 

Kelson died at Traf.dgar m the anus of ^ ictoiy 

Fox the sake of your future happiness, ue\ ei, m voutfi, cive 
waj to idleness * ^ 

On the margin of n lake among onx English lulls, Woids- 
worth, one of our greatest poets spent an old age of liau- 
qmlhty and happiness 

In summer lie plnjs in the shade, at noon, on account of 
the he.it 

Mr Pope, in his last illnes-s, amused himself, amidst the 
care of Ins higher concerns, in piepaiiug ,a coirected and 
complete edition of lus writings — Mitrbinton 
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I GOIMPLEX SENTENCES 

67 A Complex Sentence contains at least two 
sentences, a Pnncipal sentence, and an Accessory 
sentence 


ACCESSOEY SENTENCES 

68 Theie may be two or tbiee Accessory Sen- 
tences attached to a pimcipal sentence 

69 An Accessory sentence (a) may sejiaiately 
expiess a complete thought , as, The bird flies 
and the jkh swims oi (&), it may not sepaiately 
express a complete thought, but be dependent on 
the other, the Prmcipal sentence , as, I will come 
token I am ready 

N 

Expl. — ^I n the first complex sentence, the words, the felt 
gtnms, express a complSte thought, as much as the words, 
hud flies They form, therefore, what is called a Co-ordmate 
sentence Tlw bird flies is called the prmcipal sentence, only 
because it takes the lead But in the last complex sentence, 
the words, when 1 am i eadi/, mean nothing, if separated from 
the principal sentence, I vnll come They therefore form what 
IS called a Suhordmate sentence 

70 Obs —A Co-oidmato sentence maybe regarded as only 
externally attached to the principal sentence, whereas a 
Subordinate sentence belongs internally (logically) to the 
prmcipal sentence 

71 Acceiisoiy sentences then are of two kinds 

1 Go-ordmate * 

% Suhordmate t 


* Erom ordo. order or rant, and con, with A co-ordmate 
Eentenc0 is one wluoli takes rank m value with another 

+ Erom ordo, order or rank, and sub, under A subordinate 
sentence t^es rank m value wndei another 
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CO-OBDINATE SENTENCES 

72 Co-oidinate Sentences ai*e distinct. They 
stand, so to speak, alongside one another , each 
pait makes a complete sense of itself, and an 
allowable sense under the circumstances The 
two component sentences aie lomed togethei by 
Pai tides. Connective, Antithetical, or Illative 

KtNDS OF CO-OBDINATE SENTENCES 

73 Connective^ particles aie little woids which 
merely jom togethei two woids oi sentences , as, 
afid, also, too Sentences thus joined by these 
paiticles aie called Connective sentences 

74 Antitheticalf particles aie woids which put 
one sentence in opposition to another , as, but, 
7olicieas, howcvc) Sentences thus joined by these 
particles are called Antithetical sentences 

75 HlativeJ particles are words which infer one 
thing from another, which mtroduce a sentence 
where a conclusion is drawn, as, foi , because, 
since Sentences thus jomed by these particles 
are called Illative sentences 


* From nccto, I tic, and con, together Connective sentences 
then are merely as it wore tied together 
+ Prom thesis (eijais) a placing, and anti (avu) agamst 
Antithetical sentences oxo such as are placed, m sense, ovei 
against each other. 

X Prom mjero {participle illatus), I infer Elativo sontoncos 
are such os come by way of inference from the pnncipal sen- 
tence 

C 
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SUBOEDINATE SENTENCES 

76 Suboidinate Sentences aaeuot distinct They 
are necessary to one another Each part does 
not make a complete sense of itself The two com- 
ponent sentences are joined togethei by other par- 
ticles , as, that, %f, when, &c The sentences so 
joined are C) Subject sentences, ( 2 ) Object sen- 
tences, 0 Adjective sentences, and 0 Adverbial 
sentences That is, they are Noun sentences. Ad- 
jective sentences, or Adverb sentences The Noun 
Sentences may be Subject or Object Sentences 

77 In other words , an Accessory Sentence is 
Subordmate when it is equivalent to a noun, an 
adjective, or an adverb it is Co-oidmate when it is 
not eqm valent to a noun, an adjective, or an adverb 

78 A Co-oidmate Sentence theu,as stated above, 
may be regarded as only externally attached to the 
prmcipal sentence , whereas a Subordinate Sen- 
tence belongs %ntemally to the pimcipal sentence 

KINDS OF SDEOBDINATE SENTENCES 

79 (’I A Subject Sentence is one which stands 
as the subject of the principal sentence , as, That 
you Tcnoio %t is clear 

Ejcpl — ^Here the sentence, Tlvat you hioio %t, stnndssunph 
as the subject of the veib zs What is clear? 7y<w=thatyou 
know it 

80 (') An Object Sentence is one which stands 
- as the object of the principal predicate , as, I see 

that'you know %t 

Expi.. — ^Here the sentence, That you hiow xi, stands as the 
object of the verb tfce What do I see? ?yns=thatyou knowit 

81 (®) An Adjective Sentence is one which 
stands as an adjective or attributive toeome word, 
and may be regarded as eqmvalent to an adjective , 
as. The tree, lolnch you planted, is flouiismng 
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Ekfl — ^Here the vrords you planted are equivalent to 

planted (»/ you They stand as an attnbutive or adjective to 
the noun -t) ce, distinguishing it from other ti ees , and so the 
sentence is called a Subordinate Adjective Sentence 

82 (^) An Adverbial Sentence is one •wbicli stands 

as an adverb, specifying some ciicunistance of place, 
time, Ac ; as (Place) 'H.e lives wlieie he (Tme) 

He comes token he pleases (lilannei) He comes as he 
pleases (Cause oi Put pose) He comes that he may 
see me 

Evpl — ^Here the woids in italics answer respectively the 
adierbial questions Where ^ When ^ Jfow ? Wheieforc ^ 

He III a where? where he pleases 

He comes when ? xchen he plcfti,e<t 

Hl comes » how? he pleaifl'x. 

He comes for what?, that he may see yon. 

Tliese adverbial sentences might be replaced by common ad- 
verbs we may say, He lives there. He comes often, He comes 
therefore, oi, Therefore he comes 

83 The same woids may m different examples form 
a sentence of different character The woi'ds when he 
comes, for instance, might be a Horm sentence or an 
Adverb sentence Whiclr it is, is determined by the 
question vrluch it answers If it answers the question 
what ? it IS a noun sentence , if it answers the ques- 
tion when it IS an adverb sentence Thus, 

I do not know what ’ when he comes 

I will not stop when ? when he comes 

In the former example, when he comes is a noun sen- 
tence, and might be supplanted by that or tins , as, I 
do not know that — (what? token he cotnes) Here* 
it IS a noun sentence, -an object sentence In the 
second example, token he comes might be supplanted 
by then, as, I will not stop then — (when^ when he 
comes) Here it is an adverb sentence 

84 The same rule for distmguishihg the character 
of a subordinate sentence apphes to Sentences of 
Place, Manner, &c , in the same way Thus, 
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GO-OEDINATE SENTENCES 

(1 ) Connective 
Bead §§ 72, 73, 74, and 75 
EXEBGISE XX^'^ 

(*) Add to tlio following a Oo ordinato sontonoo — 
Exaiifi£ — ^Tlie boy is not only clean (bo is dibgent also) 

Note — Use any of the connective particles given above in (86) 

Note U — The sentences supphed must not be contracted 
Each must have its own subject 

Tlie home seiwes for riding ( ) Cats catch mice ( ) 

Some books are not only amuamg ( ) Cresar was not only 

a great writer ( ) Loixl Bacon was not only a gieat 

lowyei ( ) I have neither seen youi friend ( ) The 

turkey w'as introduced from America* ( ) 

S I Make complex sentences, with a principal and a co- 
nate sentence, hke the followmg — 

ExAjrpm —The bmder bmds not only new books, ho lihcimst 
mends old ones 

The baker The blacksmith The glaziet The saddlei 
The coachmaker The tailor The bncklayei The soldiei 

(“) Make eight like the followmg — 

Example — ^Birds not only please us with their song , they are 
useful also in kilhng inseots 

The ass The dog Horses Cows Trees Ships The 
wind The steam-boat 

(2) Antithetical 
Bead §§ 72, 73, 74, 76 
EXEBOISE XXVni 

1 ^ (*) Add smtable Antithetical sentences to the folloivmg 
pnnoipal sentences — 

Example — The lion is small , but it possesses great strength 
The nightingale has not a beautiful plumage , but ( ) 

Oxen are often used foi di aught in the country , but ( ) 

Walnuts are 1 eiy mce , but ( ) Tiuth needs not many 

* Alexander sent the peacock to Europe from North Western 
India 
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words , ( ) on the contrary ( ) Some kinds of wood 

are not useful for buildmg , nevertheless ( ) Though 

England is a small country, yet ( ) Your father is an 

excellent man, othervose ( ) The Portuguese discovered 

the Cape of Good Hope, and yet ( ) At the time of the 

Eoman Conquest the Bntous were the only inhabitants of 
this island , whereas ( ) 

n Add smtable antithetical sentences — 

Virtue bim® happmess , but (vice) ( ) Childien ought 

to be cheerful , but ( ) Medicines are generally very 

disagreeable ^ yet ( ) The afBiction was heavy , never- 
theless ( ) "We must use great diligence in our studies , 

else ( -,) "We must worship God in spirit and in truth , 

otheiwise ( ) The wound must be pi-omptly attended to, 

or ( ) A penknife must be sharp, or ( ) The house 

Avas in flames, yet ( ) Time is precious, and yet ( ) 

The hoi-se is restive , the groom, liowe\ ei, ( ) 

(") Make twelve sentences from the Bible history, contaming 
antithetical sentences like the following — ^ 

Exaiifle — J esus wrought many miracles, nevertheless the 
Jews would not beheve 


( 3 ) Illative 
Bead §§ 72, 7.J, 74, 75 
EXERCISE XXIX 


(*) Add suitable illative sentences, like the following 

£xa>ii>i,e — ^The boy is idle {therefore he does not get on) 
Note — Use any of the illatne particles given in (SO) 

The tradesman is honest and straightforward, therefoie 
( ) The day was unfavourable , accordingly ( ) The 

point of the needle is broken , so ( ) The boy has neithei 

father nor mother, so ( ) The giil is moie attentive, 

consequently ( ) He is often away from school, and so 

( ) The snow was so deep that ( ) He spoke with 

m^h ih temper , consequently ( ) The wood is so very 

hard that ( ) On all occasions he speaks the truth , 

therefore ( ) Be vii tuous, and then ( ) 

tence^^*^^ sentences to the following illative sen- 


pleased ( ) and therefore he 

naturally supports his cause ^ ) consequently the ship 

ran agroiuid ( ) therefore I left him ( ), so we 

comd not heai hei ( ), and now she is m want ( ), 

and so he was nearly drowned ( ) and thereupon I left 

nim ( and so w^e could not see hun 
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CONTEACTBD SENTENCES 

89 Co oidinate sentences aie often contracted , 
that IS, one of the two has (‘) the subject, (*) the 
piedicate, oi (’) the object omitted , it bemg already 
expressed in the other (') Thus we say, The child 
laughs and talks it is not necessary to say, and the 
child talks The subject, the child, is already ex- 
pressed in the first part C) So we say, The hoy 
and the gii I laughed it is not necessary to say, 
the hoy laughed and the gvtl laughed It is enough 
to express the predicate laughed in one part 0 
So we say, he sti uck and hilled the dog it is not 
necessary to express the object, the dog, twice It 
IS enough to express it nr the second part If the 
object IS expressed in the first part, it is then 
generally represented by a pronoun in the second , 
as, He struck the dog and lolled it 

90 A contracted sentence then may have — 

0) Two or more predicates, as, The child laughs 

and talks 

Extl — ^Tlus IS equivalont to The child laughs and the child 
tails So, It was not only instructive but [it leas} amusuig 

(®) Two or more subjects , as, The boy and the 
girl laughed 

ExPii — ^This 18 equivalent to The hoy laughed and the girl 
lauglad 

(®) Two or more objects , as. He drmks not . 
wine, but water 

ExpXi. — ^Tliis IS equivalent to He drinls not (or does not 
di ml) mne, but he di mis loater 

(*) Two or more adjuncts, the (“) subject or (’’) 
object bemg oimtted , as, (“) A useful not a hand- 
some horse is 'what he wants (’’) He has not a 
handsome but a useful horse 

EXERCISE XXX 
( 1 ) Contract the following sentences 
The dog barks and the dog bites The gai’dener has been 
weeding and the gardener has been sowing to day King 
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Alfred was great and King Alfred was good The horse- 
cliestnut IS beautiful, but it is not useful. Virgil was born at 
Mantua, and Virgil died at Bi undusium Christ’s Hospital 
was founded by Edward the Sixth, and Christ’s Hospital was 
endowed by Edward the Sixth 

Write twebo other sentences mth two predicates to one 
subject — 

(-) Contract the following sentences — 

(*) Hie boy laughed and the giil laughed The dog is a 
domestic animal and the cat is a domestic animah Caisai 
w as a great warrior and Pompey was a great warnor Chaiicei 
hved m the 14th ceiitur> and Shakspcic hied in the 16th 
century. The trade winds blow in the Atlantic Ocean and 
the monsoons blow in the Indian Ocean Pharisee was the 
name of a sect, Scribe w.is the name of an office 

(*■) Write twchc other sentences with two subjects and one 
predicate — 

(3 ) (*) Gontmot the following sentences — 

You should loie youi brothers and jou should love your 
sisters The fire destroyed the dwelling-house, and the fire 
de3tro> ed the outhouses (Use as xcdl as) I saw yoiii cousin, 
but I did not see i our brothei The elephant lias a short neck, 
and the el epbant has a long trunk England^abouu ds m metal, 
and England abounds in coal Kelson conqu^ed the Pi-encli at 
the Kile, and Nelson conquered the Danes at Copenhagen Sii 
Walter Scott wrote the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Sir \V Scott 
wiote the Lady of the Lake, and Sir W Scott wrote Marmion 

C) Wntetweho other coutmotcdscntonccswitU two objects — 

(4) (') Contract the following sentences — 

A useful horse, not a handsome horse, is w Imt he w^ants The 
reindeer is a large animal and a useful animal He writes 
quickly, and therefore-lie wiites carelessly Act honourably 
m the light, and act honourobly in the dark Fabncius w as i 
great man and a good man It is a laige building, but not an 
elegant building Work w itli dieerfulness, and w ork w itli pei - 
sei eraiice, if y on wish to succeed I entered on a wild country 
and on a dcsei t country The work was w ntten hastily , and 
consequently it ivas w'ritten impeifectly • The army made a 
most brilliant movement, and a most successful movement 

C) Write twcho other contracted sentences with two or more 
adjuncts — 
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EXERCISE XXXL 

(1 ) Conneclnc 

igS' (*) Slako twelve complo'v sentences, containing each n 
contmeted coftnoctivo co orcunato sentence — 

Exa'mple — I went to the Musonm lost week, as well as to 
the National Oallciy 

(2 ) Antithetical 

O') klake twelve complcv sentences, containing caoh a con- 
tracted antithetical co-ordinate sentence — 

ExamptiP — Buonaparte was sent to Elba, but did not stay there 

(3 ) Illaltie 

0} Make twelve complex sentences, containing each a con 
tracted illative co-ordinate sentence — 

Evasiplp — ^Washington was an honourable man, and so hod 
the conddonco of Ins countrymen 

Not only 

91 The position of the woids not only is very 
important There are few phrases in which inac- 
curacy IS moie fioquent An impiopei placmg of 
these woids destroys the clearness, the compact- 
ness, and the foice of the sentence, and, though 
sometimes found, as it must he confessed it is, in 
standard writeis, ought to he avoided, not imitated 
In the sentence, Geoige has been falKing all the 
inoi ning, mseit not only, and according to the place 
where you nisei t it will be the words to he supphed 
at the end in older to complete the sense Thus, 
(’) Not only Gcotge was talking all the morning 
(hut Fiedeiick too] 

0 Geoige was not only talking all the morning 
[hut playmg] 

C) Geoige was tallnng not only all the inoi mnq 
[but all the afternoon] 

92- The words not only are put before the word 
which is to he made emphatic, and is to have an 
antithetical sentence at the end Thus, in the 
first sentence, Geoige is the emphatic word, and 
the contrast is 

Not only Geoige — ^but Fiedenclc 
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In tlie second, talking is the emphatic woid, 
and the contiast is — 

Not only talking — but playing 
In the thud, all the inoining aie the emphatic 
■woids, and the contrast is — 

Not only all the moi ning — ^but all the evening. 
In these sentences the position of the pai tides 
cannot be changed 'without destioymg oi altermg 
the sense mtended 

EXERCISE XXXn. 

(") Supply the necessaiy words — 

1 Not only the king entered the city, but ( ) The 

king not only entered the city, but ( ) The king enteied 

not only the city, but ( ) 

2 The sportsman not only shot the bud, but ( ). The 

sportsman shot not only the bird, but ( ) 

6 Tins class has lead not only the 6th book of the ^neid, 
but ( ) Tlus class has not only lead the 6th book of the 

^neid, but ( ) Not only this class has read the 6th 

book of the ^neid, but ( * ) 

4 Thegeneralwasnotonlywiserthanthe tioop8,but( ) 

The general was unsei not only than the Uoops, but ( ) 

5 Cicero was not oijly a great oratoi, but ( ) Kot 

only Cicero was a great orator, but ( ) 

6 llie highwayman not only robbed the gentleman, but 

( ) The highwayman robbed not only the gentleman, 

but ( ) highwayman robbed the gentleman, 

*7 The bghtning struck not only the man, but ( ), The 

lightning not only stiuck the man, but ( ) 

QUESTIONS, &c. 

What are subordinate sentences ? (76, 77 ) 

How many kinds of subordinate sentences ai e thei e ? 776 1 
What 18 a noun sentence ? ^76 ) ' 

How many kuids of noun sentences aie theie ? 776.) 

Define thenr (79, 80 ) ' ^ 

]^at IS an adjective sentence,? (81 ) 

What IS an adverbial sentence*? (82 ) 

How many kinds of adverb sentences aie theie ? 782 ) 

Name and define them (82 ) ^ ^ 
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SUBOEDESrATE SENTENCES. 

Head §§ V6 to 85 
(1 ) NOUN SENTENCES 

93, Noun Sentences may be eithei (a) Subject 
Sentences, or (&) Object Sentences 

(a) SUBJECT SENTENCES 
Head § 7b 

94 A Subject Sentence begms with, — 

95 (a) The conjunction tJiat, oi whethei , as, 
That you hioio it, is deal Whetlw he did it, is 
uncertam 

Exfl — These words are used when the subject sentence is 
equivalent to an abstract noun Thus, That you know it is 
equivalent to your hnowledye of %t So, That thus hoy is diligent 
d^ights his father= The dutgence of the hoy dehghte his father 

96 (5) A relative , as, Who did that is uncertam 

Whatever is, is ngbt Whose booh that is does 
not concern you . * 

Expi. — ^These subject sentences, Wh6 did that, llhatevei 
v>, TPJlose hooL that le, respectively begm wth the relatives 
ichocvei , whatever, whose 

97 (c) A lelative adverb or conjunction, loheie, 
’lohen, how, lolmefoie, loh/ij , as, Wheie it was done 
IS important 

Extl — ^These words aie used when the subordinate sen- 
tence expresses a subject of place [where), of time [when), of 
niunnei [how), or of cause, &c. [wherefore, why) 

EXERCISE XXXUI 

1 ^* (■>) Turn the words m itahe into subject sentences — 

Example — The recovery of the niu^eiBBt^donhtlul — changed 
to Subject Sentence, — Whether the uncle will recover is still 
doubtful , 

His skill in medicine is well known Youi great talent for 
mathematics is known to eveiw one The fixedness of the sun^s 
position has been proved The roundness of the earth is clearly 
proved The desirableness of such a measure is obvious to all 
The cleanliness of the servant pleases the mastei 
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(') Express the words ui Itabc by a subject sentence as above 

(b) - 

ExA 5 irr.E — The architect of that building must have been a 
man of taste — cbongod to Subject Sentence, — 11 hocvci designed 
that building must ha^o been a man of taste 

The authoi of that irnrl wasceitamly a man. of leaiinng 
I’bio pri'^/ ni ueguui.nu’utt o)c nothing The lui tntoi ofiettex 
IS not know n J’oin wi itinq looks neat That vhtJi is, is light 
The stntcTiu nt that tru'^ made does not afiect you The sjieeche'. 
niadi in the House last night leete much to the pm pose That 
ichiJi IS past IS well stoied , that ichuh is to come is iii wiser 
hands than oum 

(*) Turn the uords m itahe into subject sentences, as above 

(c) - 

(Pr.APi. ) — The place to lehuh he IS gone is a secret The 
plate the cncnn/ tame from is doubtful Thi situation o/^Nini- 
veh can now be determined mth cei’tamty The poit the 
fleet is bound foi is a secret The lai>ding-pl>tee of Ca:iar is 
somewhere between Heal and Hovei The birth^plnte of Honiei 
IS unceitaiii 

(I’lME ) — The period iii irhuh Job Ined is iinccitam The 
time Hi irhuh Houiei lived has been a subject of dispute. The 
tivieot ichhh the cathedral was built is not a matter of histoiy 

(^L\^^ER ) — fhj via, met tn tchich Eomidus died is un- 
known The viannrr in whirh he should act is clear ; the 
viannu in irfnch he will act is mothei question 

(CvtSE, &c ) — The tcatou of hi<t taking all that trouble is a 
matter of mysterj On vhat uteount he is so attontii e is now 
evident The tcacon of tht moon’s reflecting light and not 
leflectmg heat has not been well explamed Foi irhat reason 
he should try to deceive me is strange 

98, (d) Fiequentty the woid is used at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, and the subject sentence is 
then thrown last ; as, It is surprising that he did so, 
=That he did so is surprising So, the woid for 
with the infinitive is used , as,3’oi him to do so was 
veiy wi;ong.-=It was very wiong foi him to do so 

D 
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EXERCISE XXXIV 

Add suitable subject sentences or indnitne clauses — 

It was very unfortunate ( ) It was quite nglit ( ) 

It uas customaiy for ( ) It does not look respectable 

( ) It is quite allowable ( ) It is desirable ( ) 

It IS very sad ( ) It is quite possible ( ) It is cer- 
tain ( ) It IS probable ( ) It is known ( ) It 

has been well ascertained ( ) It was necessarj foi 

( ) It should be well l^own ( ) It is not becoming 

a man of rectitude ( ) 

EXERCISE XXXT 

1^* Prefix smtable subject sentences — 

EsjlupiiE — (That all must die) is undeniably certomi 

— ( ) 18 undemable ( ) is wonderful ( ) 

must excite our surprise ( ) is allowed by all 

Whether — ( ) is a matter of indiffeience ( ) is 

immatenal ( ) is of no consequence { ) is quite 

unimportant 

Wkoeier^ -whatever, &,c — ( ) is to be lelied on, ( ) 

IS a man of genius ( ) is worth domg n ell ( ) can- 

not^ow be discovered ( ) displayed great taste 

Where, when, &c — ( ) is of little importance ( ' ) 

IS not yet determined ( ) has puzzled many ( ) 

IS easily seen ( ) is of no moment ( ) is now seen 

It — ( ) that the higher n e go up .i mountain the coldei 
it IS ( ) that it will rain to-morron ( ) for them to 

make such an assertion ( ) to look before you leap 

(l>) OBJECT SEXTE>CES 

Read 70 to 85 

99 An Object Sentence is united to a principal 
sentence, — 

100 — (a> By the conjunctions i/iai oi whethe) , 
as, I see that you hnoio it I do TLofknoiyr wlicthei 
he did it 

Expl. — ^H ere the words that you hioia tt, and whether he did 

stand as nouns respectively, as they did in the examples 
above (95) , but here they stand os objects, there as subjects. 
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101. {h) By a relative , as, I admue lohafeve) 
he lorites 

E'^ii. — ^Heic the tvokI icknteier is equualcntto that iclnch, 
iind the clause is the ohjecfc to the a erb admire 

102 (c) By a lelative adverb oi conjunction , as, 
wJieic, ick€n, hotc, wheiefoie, tolty , as, I have heard 
wlicic if teas done We knov' why it was done 

Expl — ^Here, it done is equivalent to the place oj 

* 7 s Itcw^ clone, tchir it done is eqtn valent to the leason 0 / 
its bjidq done, and these clauses are the objects respectively of 
the verbs I hate heard and icc Inoic 

103 jS'oti — ^When the object sentence begins with that, the 
that maybe omitted , as, 1 1 note that he irenf, may also be / 
/jioi'’ herert, 01 (imerting the older), Ue vent I Lnoir (Gr 
207) 

- EXERCISE XXX\*I 

(*) Turn the words in Italic mto object sentences — 

Example —The phjsicianpredictocl inerccoury of your father, 
changed to Object Sentence,— The physician predicted that your 
jathi.r icould recoicr. 

TVe should alwaj’s lemeraber the onivipicuttncc of God 
Chnstiarnty enjoms upon us the loie of ovr cndhxics Most 
people wish n lonq hte The jiarents wish the happiness of 
then chddr-^n The" Jews still expect the coming of the 
jifp<<t,vih Do you not recollect a ri'-it to Dayhnm Ablet/ ? 
Shall I help 3 ou 1 foi I see you; perolejult/ I know his loic 
foi I/or lie does not deserve suc/i a revard (use that) I 
ha\c not hearvl « 6 oi'f yoiirhaiing a holiday (use xr-htther) 

(i) Turn the words m Itabc into object sentences asabovc{6) — 

L vAJiTLE.— I heard h is stab irc.d , changed to Object Sentence, 
— heard xcliat he stahcl 

Be content with your po-sest,ions Dj^regai-d a Ihitlerc, * 
vordi Send anything Ai-k anything Do not covet the 
propel ty of another 1 saav that oeevnence 

(') Turn the words in Italic into object sentences as above (c) 

(Place.) — An owleily pemon knows (he place of eurything 
I caimot make out the place of his abode Thc> have ascer- 
tained the plan at v/ach 3Iungo Park was killed I lime 
seen Stratford-npon- At on, i.i vhvh, you know, Shakspere 
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was born Tell me the place a man is often found in, and I 
will tell yon bis eliaractei 

(Time )— time ofhii departuic (past) I do not know Wo 
do not know the hour of our death 1 lm\ e not lieai’d the day 
of fits expected ai > ival Do 3 on not know the period at trhvJi 
^fied lived ? Ascci’tam at uhat time the tram leaves A pru- 
dent man understands the time tospeuf and the tune to bestlcni 

(MANhER)— I cannot say vi ichat icay tlio parcel mil be 
sent We know tn what mannei Casar died A tine orator 
knows the best mode of mfltieniinglmhenicis Do jou observe 
in what an atdkwaid manner she w.ilks ? 

(CACSb, &. 0 ) — I nnderatand on what account you say so We 
know on what account fisbes ni-e fumislied mtb air-bladders 
Bis icason for saying so I cannot discover History tells us 
what part of the city was dcstrojed b}' tlie great fire Assei 
lets us know what an excellent ling Alfietl wa<t * 

('I Add suitable object sentences — 

That — I wisb ( ) Wo expect ( ) He knows 

( ) I believe ( ) 

^Thcther — See ( ) I cannot say ( ) They sbould 
know ( } Tile medical attendant ought to say ( ) 

Will you leara ( ) ? Tbe artist cannot inform me ( ) 

Ttisdiffaculttosay ( ) 

11 hat, whatever — I shall attend to ( ) The coachinnu 

ought to know ( ) We see by the telescope ( ) I 

cannot make out ( ) It is always dishonest to say ( 1 

It 18 sometimes imprudent to tell_( ) I cannot luim ( ) 

^Vhele, when, d-e — I shall know ( ) I wall infom you 

( ) I must find out ( ) I cannot undei-stand ( ) 
We did not observe ( ) Will you show me ( ) 

Necessity taught Hobinson Ciaisoe ( ) I should hkc to be 

shown ( ) That idle boy knows ( ) Letmcheai ( ) 

104. Fiec[uently a sentence quoted iiom anothei 
stands as the object as, Solomon said, Thefcar of 
God ts the h^inmng ofwisdoni Ledyard, the distin- 


* It will be seen that some of tbe sentences of this Exercise, 
like the lost, are already Object Sentences It is nevertheless 
desirable that the pupil sho^d be practised in changing an ob- 
ject sentence of one kind into that of another 
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guislied tiaveller, has said, To a woman I neve} ad- 
d} essed })iysdf in the language of decency and fi lend- 
sJiip, without 7 cceiving a decent andfi lendly answei 
These words may he put in another oidei ; as, 
The fear of God, said Solomon, is the beginning of 
wisdom 

EXERCISE xxxvn 

Write, Irom tlio Bible History, twenty sentences, witb 
introductorj sentences — 

Example — God said. Let there bo bght 
(2) ADJECTIVE SEXTEXCES 
Eead §§ 76 to 85 

105 An Adjective Sentence is distmguished, — 

(“) By a relative pronoun, who^ which, that; as. 

The tree which I planted is grown to a great size 
The hook that you wcic leading is lost 

Expl, — T he sentence v/uc/i //>?««?«? defines tree — ^shons 
that the assertion belongs to that tree and no other It there- 
fore m some sense qualifies it, and so pai-takes of the nature 
of an adjective So, thnt yox’ treie rauhng defines or qualifies 
the word hool Both these then are Adjecti\ e Sentences 

-il Jnrge ti* e icu? bloir,i doini "WTiat tree was blown domi 7 
A Imge tree. Here we get the adjective by Ubing the interro- 
gatne iHint before the noun So, m the sentence. The (m 
trhirh I fMnted m bloicu daipn, we might say, TlVifr; tree 
blotrn doicn^ and the ausver would lie, T/te tree tebuh I 
jilnnt^d The words htrge and w/in/i //»?«« fer/, therefore, serve 
the s<imc pur|}oso to the word trte, and that purpose is to define 
it Lnrgi', liowe\ er, is a mere adjectn e , but ichuh I plantid, as 
it makes an assertion, is an adjective sentence 

— When is tbnt used, and when ir/to or k/wJi ? (Gr 200 ) 

106 By a relative adveih iohc 7 e,when,as, why, 
lohcrcfoic, wheiehif , as. He desciibed to me the 
place who c he lived He did not mention the day 
ichoi he icould call 

I'Tk.ri, — ^In the first sentence the noun plate is defined or qua- 
lified b\ the sentence tchr-re he hied This, then, is an adjecti \ e 
sentence bo, too, the words when he would call qnahfy the 
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•vrord (7ay,imamuch as theyslio\rlliat the asscition of theprin- 
cijjal sentence belongs to one daj as distingutslied from others. 

107 0 conjunction, that, oi whether, as, 
Yon have a notion that toads arc j)oisonous 

Expl. — ^T ho woitl notion is qualified bj the sentence tlmt 
ioadt are poisonow This is, therefore, an AdjectiveSentente 

108 Ons. — (1 ) Tlie relative is often omitted, and the prepo 
sition, if there ivas one, is thro\vn at the end of the danse , ns, 
The book of which j on wei e speaking is sold, maj be, TJie book 
j on weie speaking of IS sold {Gr2D4) 

109 (2 ) It IS perfectly correct to use icliose as equnalent to 
of lohv'h, as well as of whom It was used so in Old English, 
and IS still by all oui best wnters 

EXETICISE XXXVra 

C) Change the worcLsin itahe into ndjcctno sentences — 

A flower /ca> erf in a toom cannot bear the cold nights A 
person of limited powers m’ty make up for want of talent b} 
diligence The miit of a tree atwai/i standing in the shade is 
not rich An unfruitful tree is fit to be cut down A citj set 
on a lull cannot be hid The rainbow seen yestei day eiening 
was very beautiful The Antioch in Syria v, larger than that 
of Fisidia. The highest flying vulture is called the condor 
The person apparenthi offending was onl) secured for the tnal 
of this day Imbue yourselves mth the sound plnlosophy of 
later daas, that you maj walk unhurt through the tnilsairaii- 
wg you, and may look down upon the ignoinnce and error 
surrounding you, not with lofty and supeinihous contempt, as 
the sages of old tunes, but with the vehement desire of eiilight- 
miing those wandering m daikness, and who are by so much 
the more endeared to us, by how much they want our assist- 
ance — Lord Brougham 

(s) Add suitable adjective sentences to the words m Itahe ' — 
The hoy ( ) is not likely to make much progress. The 

plant ( ) will not flounsh A bird ( ) cannot fly A 

watch ( ) "viilI not go The booh ( ) wants bmdmg The 

cloaZ( ) is too heavy Thedoorl ) is made of mahogany 

The bdl ( ) has a good tone house ( ) is too large 

for yon. The horse ( ) has no vices 27ic booh ( ) is 

very instructive hly brother ( ) ixlatcd to me a story 

( ) The salt ( ) IS found in the se.i and m rocks. A 

strain ( ) pi evented ray acknowledging the favour of your 

obhgmg letter Let those ( ) be induced to become more 

active and vigorous in the discharge of their duty 
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(®) ^lakc twenty Complex ScntencoB, contmnnig Adjective 
Sentenoos with the relatuo omitted, ten with a preposition, 
and ton witliont — 

IXAMrnFS — ^Tho house i/ojt sjiaAc of is sold. 

The house you saw is sold 


But 

110. The word but is often equivalent to a lela- 
tive and negative , as,jrhere is no one hut would 
say yon arc light 

Ewl — ^Tliisis eqnivnlent to j? mo one who woidrt not 

you fi) c riqht Probably we ought to considei the relative 

as* Minph omitted in phra'ics of tins kiiul, as it is ni so many 
coustiuctions 


111. But tbhat IS often equivalent to that 
not aftei lnoii\ he cntain, drc , as 7 don t Inoio hut 
what yon arc light I am not ccrilaiit but what 
1 J 0 U 07 c light 

Expi..-— Tliese sentences arc equivalent to, 

I am imVwrtain } ***’'‘^ 


but tins uhom irapbos a suspicion that the person is iiglit 

I don t know but what 1 t... . i i i . 

I am not ccitain but wlntl inclined to think that 

That i*! often used in the same way ; thus, Itlun’f Inow but 
til it WiH UM nqht 


Exr.ncisE Nxxix 

Turn the wordem'ttaliomtothocqnnalentcoiistnictiona 

(1 ) There IS notone among you vho dot’s vot ftc the justice 
of these remark? I know no individual who doi\ not thxn{ 
he best understinds lus own interest Thcie are few books 
whidi do ,w( fin nxfh something w orth rcmemheniig Not a 
preupKo, not a torrent, not a cliff, trhtrh is not pregnant with 
religion and jiochy 

2 I don’t know that it not be so He wishes iis to ac- 
companj' him to Pram (,. and wc .aic not ceilain that we dialf 
not do so Nothing has Impitened to me that hat not happened 
to men better than nij self I ha> o met with nothing wfnrh J 
was not prepated for Venture m oimiion on no subject xrhirh 
7/otc do MoMindeifitnid I cannot bclicie that J thoidd not 
know jou, notwilhstinding all that time m.i> have done 
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(3) ADVESBIAI. SENTENCES 
Bead f§ 76 to 85 

112 Adverb Sentences are sentences equivalent 
to Adveibs, respectively, of Place, Tune, Mannei, 
Cause 

(a) Peace 

113 An Adverb Sentence of place is attached 
to a principal sentence by one of the lelative ad- 
veibs of place (§ 42 ) 

EXEECISE XL 

1^" Add or prefix suitable adverbial sentences of place — 

Lkamplc — JFhcte the body is, tbere the eagles are gathered 
together 

Expo — T he eagles are gathered together, — where? where the 
body w Tins then is an adierbial sentence 

( ) there i8 true happiness He had just been ( ) 

Go ( ) You cannot reap ( ) Flowers will not mow 

( ) You may walk about ( ) Christianily has been 

taught ( ) ( ) theie will the heart be also "We must 

lemember that God sees us ( ) You ought to go ( ) 

I shall be happy to entertain my sistei ( ) ( ) he 

causes gladness ( ) I will go , ( ) I will lodge , 

■( ) I will die Love truth ( ) 

(b) Time 

114 T^me is either present, past, oi future 
and Adverb Sentences of Time are istinguished 
by particles accordmgly 


PBBSBNT 

PAST 

FUTUHE 

while 

after 

before 

when 

aftci that 

ere 

as 

when 

till 

whilst 

smoe 

until 

08 long as 

just as 

when 

so long ns 

just when 


now that 

scarcelj when, befoie 

as soon as 
no sooner than 
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Example. — You can wnte vJnleTam reading 
Expl — ^You can wiite — ^vrlien 1 while I am reading This 
then IS an Adveibial Sentence of Time 

115 Obs — ^I'he words tr/zcM, that, as, after, are frequently 
omitted after the words dii ectlg, immediately j as, Directly 
(that) he had heard of it he lote. Immediately (that) he saw 
it he spoke of it 


EXERCTSE XLI 

Add or prefix smtable adverb sentences of time 

2dotc — You must not moke use of the same particle too often, 

( ) it thundeied. ( ) the wise men inquired for the 

new bom king of the Jews ( ) his disciples fell asleep 

( ) Xoah went mto the ark ( ) the ark remained 

fixed on a mountain m Armenia. ( ) Noah went out of 

the ark. ( ) the suu was darkened ( ) Jesus said, 

Behold an Isiaelite indeed, m whom is no guile 

( ) he set out ( ) the blossoms begin to appear 

( ) the larks and otter migratory birds come back to us 

( )the fruit fills off the^tree The flowei-s are most 

beautiful ( ) Most animals ai e plajfful ( ) Scarcely 

Iiad she enteied the room ( ) Temptation is often over- 

come (use as soon ai) jNo one should expect to be quite 
without caie ( ) ( ) I shall have no more anxiety 

( ) The Babylonian Empire lias destioyed ( ) You 

will lose the esteem of others ( ) 

(*) Write five sentences for eachof the particles of Present time. 

(*) Write three sentences for each of the particles of Past tune. 

CO Write four sentences for eachof the particles of Future tunc. 


(c) Manner 

116 Manna may imply eitliei similarity, compa- 
rison, 01 effect And tlie particles of Manner 
are so arranged 


SIMILARITV COMPARISOX 


as as as . 

as if so as 

as though the more the more 

too (with an vifimtive) 
J> 2 


EFFECT 
that 
so that 
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Examples 

Similarity — ^He speaks as he thnls 
Comparison — ^He wntes as fast as he thinks 
I^cct — ^He 'wntes so that no one can read 

Expl — He speaks — how ? as he thinks Tlus tiien is au 
Adverbial Sentence of Manner 

ESEEOISE XLn 

i^Add or prefix snitahle Adverb Sentences of Manner , — 

(Similarity ) 

Act( ) Liv6( ) You will reap ( ) He 

looks ( ) Does not that horse pant ( ) ? He 

works ( ) He was walking ( ) He speaks with 

an air of authority ( ) Do to othei-s ( ) 

V 

(Oompanson ) 

{») The nvei is as deep ( ) The watei can only flow 

as fast ( ) Learn as much ( ) My pen is too 

soft ( ), One can only do ( ) The house is as 

big ( ) The citron is too d^cate ( ) The field 

was too stony ( ) The plant has too many flowers ( ) 

(*) The better a man performs his duties ( ) The 

more temperately a person hves ( ) The higher the sun 

IS at mid-day ( ) The sharper a knife is ( ) The 

older we become ( ) The more you spend ( ) 

The greatei one’s ^ssessions are ( ) The oftener I see 

biTn ( ) The more 1 read that book ( ) The 

tongue IS hke a race-horse, which runs the fostei ( ) 

The more dihgent he is ( ) 

(•) He is too old ( ) The house is too large ( ) 

He IS too la^ ( ) The mvalid is too weak ( ) 

The river is too deep ( ) He is too kmd ( ) 

(Effect 

The storm was so violent ( ) The heat was so intense 

( ) The Thames was frozen over so hard m the year 

1814, ( ) No one is so old ( ) The room was so 

warm ( ) The exercise is so badly written ( ) 

The night was so cold ( ) The boy was so dihgent 

( ) The hummmg bird flies so swiftly ( ) 
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C") Add or prefix suitable adverb seutences of cause or conci 
tion — 

The fruit falls, ( ) We predict a fine day, ( ) 

1 shiill take my umbrella ( ) Youi unde has helped 

me ( ) (use as far as) ( ) your statement is cor- 
rect (use so fai as) { ) he may coimt on my support 

(use tti as far as) Most men would be successful m life 
( ) Aichimedes said he would move the world ( ) 

(use sxtpposvng) * 

Add to the following adverb sentences smtable prmcipal 
sentences — 

Provided it be fine ( ) Supposing he agrees to it 

( ) ( ) if you live happily ^ ( ) if the wind 

and tide sen e Provided he can find it ( ) ( ) 

unless the weather is fine ( ) because I cannot hdp it 

( ) m case he should call when I am awaj ( ) 

supposmg I cannot go by coach 

118 A Condition is expiessed m the form of a 
question sometimes as, Does snow, he says it is 
warm- Is he loeai ted, he still does not complain 

" Form SIX sentences with a Condition oxpiessed by a ques 

on — 

119 A Condition is expressed by the imperative 
mood sometimes as, Po no haim, and nothmg 
will harm you Love God, and God will love you 

(“) Form SIX sentences with a Condition expressed by an 
imperative — 

(“) Add smtable adverb sentences of Motive or Purpose — 

We sow ( ) The invalid takes medicme ( ) 

The fire is lighted ( ) Thou sh ilt honour tliy fathei and 

thy mother ( ) Tlie avaricious sen e othere ( ) 

We eat ( ) we do not hve ( ) The youth is 

diligent in his studies ( ) Live virtuously in this life 

( ) 

120 The Infimtive is used to express a purpose 

(■^l Change the form of the following sentences, omittmg the 
relative — 


* “ I will move the world if I have a fulcrum to fix my lever on ’ 
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The boy has uo one to iclmn to in itc Tiie Ouse is a noble 
nV'er in irhich to bathe I have no lule by ip/itch to go We 
have a clear path of duty in irliidi to icall There aie many 

f ood places from ichtth to start He does not go to London, 
ecanse he has no object /oi ichicktogo The pith is the place 
in ir/tit/i ire should fall 

Add to the followmg adietb sentences of Concession, 
smtablc prmcipal sentences — 

Although he is clevei ( ) However I may evert my- 
self ( ) Whatei ei he may say ( ) 'Notmtlistand- 

ing the tiger is so feiocioiis ( ) Though the sun is of 

such immense size ( ) AVhatev er may be his influence 

( ) However amiable join sistei may be ( ) 

Although the elephant is so very strong ( ) 

Note — Yet IS often omitted m the second clause 
(*•’) lum the phrases m itahe into adi orb sentences — 
Kotinthttanding his gicat poirer he Mas not safe TTi^/i all 
htsiuheshQ Mas not happy dsotmthstaiuling his irealth he 
IS httle respected I\lotinthstandt)ig the immense irealth and 
poirn of England, xaaiiy of hei children are m the deepest 
poverty Jn spite of the hoifs didne^s he succeeded tluough 
perseverance Without contentment no possessions oi power 
Mill satisfy a man 

ABKEDGED SUBORDINATE ADVERBDVE SENTENCES 

121 An Adveibial Sentence may be abridged by 
bating the verb omitted, and the conjunction 
coming next to the piedicate (t c the adjective oi 
participle) , as, TSTnle iidmg along, I observed a 
man by the load-side This is eqmvalent to WUh 
I loas 7 iding along, &c 

EXERCISE XLIV. 

1 ^* Abndge the followmg Adierbial Sentences — 
l^hough he Mas awaieof the danger he took no precautions 
When he is readmg he always lies down, but m hen he is wnting 
he alM ays stands Although he is clei er, he makes uo proo'ress 
Tlinugh I am indifierent to Mhat you sa\ of me, 1 wdl not 
heal my fiiends abused While she Mas Malking through the 
park she met her brothei If vre are disengaged we will dine 
with you Although I am hung in the same village as they 
are I know but little about them While Johnson was writm**' 
many of his works he was in gieat distress ° 
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ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES 

122 Every Complex Sentence consists of two or 
moie simple sentences, and mto winch it may he 
agam resolved The process is called Analysis 
Thus, The hot se you examined, and asked my opimoti 
dbotU, IS sold, IS a complex ’sentence, and may be 
resolved mto the three followmg simple sentences 

The hoise is sold 
Yon examined it 
Yon asked my opmion about it 

So the complex sentence, The ship which just left 
the pot t, IS govhy to the West Ittdies, may be 
analyzed, and is then found to consist of the two 
simple sentences, — 

^ The ship just left the port 

The ship IS gomg to the West Indies 

EXBEOISE XLV. 

1^* Analyze the following Complex Sentences — 

Yonr brother and my Eiiater are walking round the ^iden 
I saw the man, but I did not know him Prosperity gams 
fnends and adversity tries them Those compositions whicli 
we read the oftenest, and which every man of ^te has got by 
heaii:, have the recommendation of simphcity Moses stretched 
forth his hand, and the waters weie divided, and became a 
wall unto the children of Israel, on the right hand and on the 
left 

Theie is a pleasure m the pathless woods , 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore , 

There is society wheiv none mtrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its loar 

Nothmg can atone for want of modesty, without which beauty 
IS ungraceful and wit detestable 


* From hisis (Xuaic), a looscnmg, and atia (ava), asunder 
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SYNTHESIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 

123 In tlie last Section ifc was shown, that a 
Complex Sentence may he lesolved into the simple 
sentences which compose it The piesent Section 
shows how a complex sentence maybe built up of 
two 01 moie simple sentences This piocess is 
called Sjmthesis * Thus, the foUowmg simple 
sentences, — 

Dryden hved in the time of Ciomwell 

Dryden hved m the tune of Charles the Second 

Dryden wiote pieces commendatory of both, — 

maybefoimed mto the complex sentence, — ^Dryden, 
who hved m the time of GiomweU and Charles the 
Second, wiote pieces commendatory of both 

EXEROSIE XLVI. 

I’oim Coinplox scntoncos fioin tbo following sories of 
Simple sentences — 

Note —Use proper conjunctions end relatives, and do not let 
the word and recur too often (136; 

1 The boys co to school 
The gills do not 

2 England abounds in fine pastmes 
England abounds in extensive downs 

These pastures and downs feed great numbeis of sheep 

3 The Highlanders were composed of a number of tribes 
These tnbes weie called clans 

Each clan bore a diffeient name 

Each clan hved upon the lands of a dijBFeront chieftain 

4 The cuckoo builds no nest foi hereelf 
She lays m the nests of otlier birds 

She does not lay indxsciiminately m the nests of all birds 

5 The pitchei -plant is a native of the East Indies 
The pitchei -plant has mugs or tankards 


* Fiom thesis {9i](Tig), a placmg, and sun (o-uv), togetlier 
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These are attached to its leaves 

They hold each from a pint to a quait of veiy pmewatei, 

6. A young girl had fatigued herself oue hot day 
It was \\uth 1 unmng about the garden 
Slie sat herself down m a pleasant arbour 
She soon fell asleep 

7 Steel IS made 

It IS made by heating small bai-s of non with charcoal 

Or by heating them with bone and horn shanngs 

Oi with other inflammable substances 

By this heating the meLil acquii*eB a finer grain 

It acquires a more compact texture 

It becomes hai-dei 

It becomes more elastic 

8 Augustus 0>csai has been called a great prince 
Louis XIV , of France, has been cmled a gre<it pimce 
But, deprive both of then crown, 

They wiU both dwindle into obscure charactera 
They Mill both dn indie mto tiivial characters 

EXERCISE XLVn. 

Change the subject matter of the foUowmg sentences, 
presorvmg the structure — 

ExamfiiE — ^In mountainous countries the streams are gene- 
rally \ory rapid 

Suhjcct-vuittcr changed — In flat countries the rivers arc for 
the most part very slow 

Or, On the Enghsh coasts the herrmg is very abundant 

Exfl — ^In all these sentences the frame-work is the same — 
VIZ (1) A Preposition Phrase, — (2) The subject with on adjec 
tive, — (3) The Predicate with one or more Adjuncts 

In mountainous countnes the sti earns aie generally very 
rapid The camel is found in Arabia London has not long 
been lit with gaa. Mungo Park’s tiust m Providence was 
restored by obseiwing the beauty of a little moss Balloons 
were first constructed by Montgolfiei, a Frenchman Bu- 
miTifttiiig animals have no cutting teeth in the upper jiw 
The conspiracies of Catdine and Clodius were detected and 
thwarted by Cicero In spite of his dulness he will succeed, 
for he IS persevering Throughout his long mihtary career, 
Wellington has always been ultimately successful 
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EXEEOISE XLVin 

Complete the following e\tiacts, by inseiting suitable 
words witlun the parentheses — 

The little nil near the source of one of the great Amencan 
nvei-s, IS an ( ) object to the ( ), who is apprized as he 

( ) .icioss it, 01 ( ) a few miles along its bank, that 

this IS the ( ) which luns so fai, and which gradually 

( ) into so ( ) a flood — Fosto 's Fssays 

111611 cany their minds as foi the most pait they ( ) 

their watches, content to be ignoiant of the constitution and 
( ) within, and ( ) only to the little exterioi circle 

of tlungs, to w’hich tlie passions, like indexes, are ( ) — 

Foster 

He w'ho wonld do some great thing in tins ( ) life, must 

( ) himself to the woik with such a coucentraiiou of his 

( ) as, to idle spectatois, who li\ e only to ( ) them- 
selves, ( ) hke insanity 

The attack of contempt andndicnle isprhaps a still gieatei 
trial of courage It is ( ) by all to be an ( ) 

thing, when it can in no degiee be asciibed to the hardness 
of eithei stupidity oi confiimed depravity, to ( ) foi a 

( ) time or in ( ) mstances, the ( ) of scorn, 

or an unrestrained showei of taunts and jeers, with peifect 
( ), and proceed immediately ( ), or at the 

( ), on the ( ) that pro^ okes all this ( ) This 

invuicibility of temper mil often make even the ( ) 

themselves tired of the ( ) , they begin to feel that against 
such a man it is a jiooi soit of hostihty to ( ) and ( ), 

and theie is nothing that people are moie ( ) t o spend 

( ) than their scorn Till, how ever, a man shall become 

a veteran, he must ( ) on sometimes meeting this tiial m 

the course of vii tuous enlerpi ise And if at the ( ) of 

some mentonous but impiccedented ( ), I hear him ask, 

with a ( ) and ( ) of shrinking alarm. But will 

they not laugh at me 1 I know that he is not the ( ) wdiom 

this essay attempts to ( ) A man, of the right kind, 

woidd ( ), They will ( ), they will ( ) will 

they? Much ( ) may it do them I have ( ) else.to 

do thau to ( ) myself about their ( ) I do not care if 

the whole ( ) were to lau"h in a choi ns I should indeed 

be ( ) to see or heai sum a ( ) of fools, but ( ) 

enough to find that they ( ) me as an outlaw to then 
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tnbe Tlie good to ( ) from my project will not be tlit 

less, because \nm and shallow ( ) that cannot uiidei'stand 

it, are ( ) at it and at me Wliat should I think of my 

( ), if every ( , ) being could comprehend or 

would ( ) them, and of myself, if my coinage needed 

levity and ignorance for its ( ), or could be ( ) at 

their sneers I — Foiter 

Do not desire to be rich all at once "Whang the millei, 
with all his ( ) for iiches, was in reality poor , he had 

( ) but the profits of his mill to ( ) him , but 

though these were ( ) they \ierc certain , wlnle his mill 

stood and went, he vas sui-e of eating, and his ( ) avas 

such, that he every day laid some money by, which he would 
at inten^als count and contemplate with much ( ), — ^yet 

still his ( ) were not equid to his { ) , he only found 

himself above ( ), wliere.a3 he desired to be possessed of 

One day, as he was ( ) these wishes, he was ( ) 

that a neigliboui of his had ( ) a pan of money 'under 

a stone, having ( ) of it three nights ( ) befoie 

These ( ) were daggem to the ( ) of poor Whang 

“Here am I,” says he, “toiling and moiling from ( ) 

till ( ) for a few ( ) fai things, while neighbour Hunks 

only goes quietly to ( ), and di earns himself into thou- 
sands before ( ) Oh 1 that I could I ) like him ! 

with what ( ) would I dig roimd the ( ) I how shl y 

would I ( ) it home ’ not even my ( ) should see 

me 1 And then, 0 the pleasure of ( ) one’s hand mto a 

heap of ( ) up to the elbow? ” 

Such ( ) only served to make the miller ( ) , he 

discontmued his fonuer ( ), he was quite disgusted with 

small gams, and his ( ) began to forsake him Eveiy 

day he ( ) the wish, and every ( ) 1 iid himself ( ) 

in Older to ( ) Portune that was for a long time ( ), 
at last, however, seemed to smile on his distresses, and ( ) 
him with the wished-foi ( ^ ) He ( ) that undei a 

ccrtam ( ) of the foundation of his ( ), there was 

( ) a monstrous pan of gold and diamonds, buiied deep 

in the ( ) and ( ) with a large flat stone He ( ) 

up and thanked his stam, that were pleased at last to take 
( ) on his sufferings, and ( ) his good ( ) from 

every person, as is usual m money dreams, in older to ^ ) 

the vision ( ) the two succeeding nights, by which he 
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slioxiUl be ( ) of il« \mcily , Ins ( ) 'iho m Ibi*? 'wcic 

'insvrcml , he hIiII ( ) of the ‘same ( ) of ( ) in 

the very ( ) place. 

2^'ovv^ tlici-efoiv;, it Wfti paal a ( ) , so ( ) wp { ) 

the (Initl mommg, lie ( ) alone, with n mattock in his 

hand, to Uio ( ) and bcgiiifi to nndei imno that pni-t of the 

wall which the M‘«ion directed The fii'sl omen of ( ) 

tint he met was a hivikon jug ; diyging stiH ( ), ho ( ) 

np ti hoiifce-tile, quite new and entiiV "At ( \ aft* i nnuh 

( ), he came to the ( ) atone, but then po ( ) 

large, that it was bejoiiu oiio man’s ( ) to lontovc it 

“llerc,” oned he in r-iptures to hmnolf, “ hero it n ; under 
this t ) thcio n itiom foi a v i rj ( ) ( ) of di.i- 

nionds indeed I nnnt even go home to ni> ( ), and tell 

her the w hole ( ), and get het to ( } me in ( ) 

it up ” ( ) Ihorefoit! he gotw, and ( , ) his ( ) 

wilhe\er3( ) of their gowl ( ) Ilei raptures on 

this ( ) niav be ( ) mnetiied . she flew ( ) his 

iieLlv and ( ) him in ui ngonv of jo\ , but these tinns- 

ports, howc\ er did not ( ) their c igeniess to ( ) the 

exact ( ) , ( ) tin refoic ( ) togothei to the place 

whore Wlnug had been ( ) thcie tlle^ ( )~not 

indeed the ( ) ( ), but the ( ) their onh siiji 

port, undennmed and ( ) — Of^hUmith 
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VAEDETY OF EXPRESSION 

124 Young -wnters are m danger of using the 
same words too frequently, and of fornnng nearly 
all their sentences m the same way These inele- 
gancres may, however, be avorded by the study of 
those varieties of expression that are sanctioned by 
the usage of om best authors They may be placed 
under two heads, (1), Variety of Arrangement, and 
(2), Vanety of Structure The first regards the 
place of the words, phrases, or component sen- 
tences , the second the words and phrases 
themselves which are made use of 

(A) VAEIBTY OF AERANGEMENT 

125 Sentences admit of variety of arrangement 
when the order of the parts which compose them 
may be changed without in] my to the sense 

Evajiple. — ^Wliat sculijfcure is to a block of miible, educa- 
tion 13 to the human soul Vutud At mngemmt — Education 
IS to the human soul, -what sculpture is to a block of nimble 

EXERCISE XLIX 

Alter the arrangement of the parts of the folloiving 
sentences, taking caie to presen o the sense — 

The manner and degree m which the natuie of the country 
affected the bodily and mental frame, and the social mstitutions 
of its inhabitants, may not bo so easily dotermmed — Thtrltiall 

Varied Arrangement — may not bo so easy to detemune m 
what manner and degree the nature of the counti^ affected the 
bodily and mental frame, and the social institution of its 
inhabitants 

The Whetstone of Wit was pubhshed by Bobeit Record, in 
the reigu of Queen Mary, and was the first woik on Algebra 
that appeared in England 

Wliat sculptiue is to a block of marble education is to a 
human soul 
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To say little aud perforin much is the characteristic of a 
gieat nund 

If vre do not govern our passions, Ave may be suie our 
passions will govern us 

He who seriously intends to repent to-morrow should ill all 
leason. begm to-day 

He that would be supenoi to external influences must first 
become superior to his own passions 

For Avhat I have published I can only hope to be pai- 
doned, but foi what I have burned I deseive to be praised — 
Pope 

He needs btiong arms who is to swim against the stream 
— I)) Fuller 

There was no thundei nor li^tning during the whole time 
they were in these latitudes — Southey 

Oui daj'-di earns become letrospectiA e as we advance in 
veal’s, and the heait feeds as naturally upon lemembrance m 
age, as upon hope in youth — Southey 

But this IS the constant efiect of factions in states , to make 
men prefer the inteiests of a party, to all the consideretions 
eithei of pubhc or jirivate duty — jhddlcton 

Before this surprise or fear had tune to abate, Columbus 
oidered the great guns to be fired — lloboiaon 

While Columbus was engaged in his successive voyages to 
the west, the spirit of discoA'eiy did not languish m Por- 
tugal— /tf 

It may be laid down as a position which will seldom deceive, 
that when a man cannot bear his OAvn company there is some- 
tlung vrrong — Johnson. 

That the mind of man is never satisfied with the objects 
immediately before it, but is always breaking away from the 
present moment and losmg itself in schemes of future felicity , 
and that Ave foiget the proper use of the time now in oui 
power, to piovide foi the enjoyment of that which peihaps 
may neA er be granted us, has been frequently remarked — 
Johnson 

While Ehzabeth ensured tranquilhty fiom the attempts of 
her nearest neighbour, she was not neghgenPof more distant 
dangers —JSume 

When the state of affairs between the English and French 
Kmgs was considered with a superficial eye, every advantage 
seemed to be on the side of Henry — Hume 
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(U) YAEIETYOF STEUOTUEE 

126 The sti ucture of a Sentence is vaiied when, 
without alteiing the general anangenient, we 
change the wordig employed 

£\.uu’Lii. — Tempemnco produces Iicnltli Vai icd structure 

— ^To In e temperately conduces to licaUli 

127 Questions and Assertions 

EXERCISE L 

Change the following questions into assertions, and the 
assertions into questions — 

17% i-vrTJTP / Question — Is the ponj in the meadow ? 

J-.VA. ir {Assertion — ^Tlio pony is in the meadow 

Nolc — ^Llony of the afiirmatno sentences must he changed 
into negative questions, as, 1 saw yon on the river Did I not 
see you on the rncr * 

Is the pony in the raeadon ? >Shall I sec y oui sistei next 
■weeki They Ino near the mill I saw you on the nvoi on 
Friday I will toll you a secict that you must notwluspei 
even to your cat Did Lord By ion die in Grfecce ? Hie rein- 
deer IS found only in cold countries Alexander the Gi cat 
died at Babylon Is the name Euphrates derived from the 
Gicek verb tvfpaivu {eitphratno) I make glad ? llie tlu-cc 
gieat iivere, the Indus, the Ganges, and the Bralunpuli-a, nso 
ut no great distance from each other Columbus avas a native 
of Genoa. Mont Blanc is the highest moimtaui in Europe 
Egyqit is a vei^” flat country Eveiy man has a weak side. 
Cunning is the vice of cowards and fools Is not tlic appbca* 
tion of steam to mechanical purposes a modem mvcutiou? 
{AJ/irmatire Assutwn) Butlei flourished m the reign of 
Charles the Second Did not Dryden write first in honom of 
Cromwell and then of Charles the Second ? Ought we not to 
make the v irtuous and intelligent our companions ? {Ajjirma- 
tiie Assertion ) Does the Danube empty itself into the Black 
Seal* G^e Saracens conquered Spam m the Sth centuiy- 
The tides m the Mediterranean are ahiiost imperceptible 
Ought we to indulge ourselves in sm ? to desire it ? — to tolerate 
it ? Nelson was snot by a rifleman at Trafalgar Cadiz is an 
important port in the south of Spain la it not as much our 
duty to avoid wounding the feelings of oui fellow -ciwtuies 
as to refram from the infliction of more senous injuries ? 
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EEPETITION 02? WORDS AVOIDED 

12S The lepetition of the same words near to- 
gether, wheie no particular emphasis is intended, 
IS considered inelegant , and it is avoided hy the 
use of some other woid 


129 (1 ) — (a) The repetition of a verb 
IS avoided by the use of the word do , as, I walked 
fastei than you did 


Evpl. — ^T his menus, faster than ijou KnUtd, but, instead 
of uxtlltd again, vre use did We imglit in this instauee omit 
the verb altogether, and say, I failed faster than yon , but in 
some sentences this entire omission would cause ambiguit 3 * 
For example, this sentence, J2c shofed greata fnuidship to 
jJie than yon^ might mean, 

ffc shoved greater frienddnp to me than to you , or, 

He shoved greater friciidshij} to 7>ie than yoxf 

The use of the verb’s equn aleut did removes the ambiguity. 


130 (6) Sometimes something more is reqmied 
tiiaii the verb do, and then we use the phrase do 
did so, &c , as. They wushed him to remam, 
but he was imahle to do so, (i e ) to remam 

^stead of sajung, and (or but) it neta docs 

dol ^fjf^raUy do say, which it never 

Zb bnUhif Kotlimg glows weak witli 

a e, but that which will at length, die with acre 

which sin neicr does, ” (i e,bnt smnevei does so)’ 

^ (fl) The lepetition of a nonu 

JudeSte avoided by the use of the 

^P^efe, prnda^nel^Jo'^lZ 
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the word that or (if plural) those , as, I like the style 
of Addison better than that of Johnson I like 
Addison’s essays bettei than those of Johnson 

Expl. — ^T he "woi-ds that and those, in these Examples, stand 
respectively foi the stylo and the essays So that is used irhen 
a relative sentence follows , as, I prefer the horse you have 
now to that which you had hefore (i e , to the horse) 

134 (c) The repetition of a noun oidmanly is 
avoided by the use of the pronoun , as. He likes 
plums, but he does not eat them I have heard of 
the peison, but I do not know him I saw the lady, 
but did not speak to het I have seen the book, 
but not read it Will you take some nuts ’ Thank 
you , I vnll take a few I should hke some. 

ExPi.. — ^TheSe pronouns stand respectively foi plums, the 
person, the lady, the hool 

135 (3 ) The repetition of an adjective, a phrase 
or sentence, is avoided by the use of the word so, as, 
(adjective), He is considered dull, but he is not 
really so, (phiase). He talks with abrhty, but he 
does not wnte so , (sentence) , He says that this was 
the real occasion of the movement , but I do not 
tbmk so 

Expl — The word so in these examples stands respectively 
foi dull, with ahility, that this was the teal occasion of the 
movement So is in fact, — 

146 A pionominal word, and thus has the power of a pro- 
noun in tliese usages In the last sentence we might use it , 
and might say, but I do not think (or believe) it 

137 (4 )— Conjunctions The Conjunction and 
IS by some writers repeated too frequently. This 
may be avoided — 

138 if) By omission , as. She entered the room, 
sat dovra, and began to talk with her brother 
This IS better than, She entered the room and sat 
down, &c. 

139 (®) By the use of the participle Thus, m- 
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stead of saying, She enteied the loom and sat down, 
and began to talk with hei biother , the sentence 
would he hettei varied thus, Havmg enteied the 
room and sat down, she began to talk with her 
biothei Oi, She enteied the loom, and havmg 
sat down, began to talk with he!r brothei 

140 (8) By the substitution of anothei con-junc- 
tion, 01 conjunctional phrase , as, as^oeJl as, theie- 
foie, so that, &c Thus, Pei severance and 
industry, as 2 vcll as talent, are necessary to his 
success We live secluded, and do not see, &c — 
changed to. We hve so secluded that we do not 
see a stranger once a year 

141 (0 -And not, may often be changed to 
neithei oi not , as. The brother and sister are not 
happy, and they do not deserve to be so — changed 
to, The biother and sister are not happy, no} do 
they deserve to be so 

EXERCISE LI 

Change the words m Itaho and supply the parentheses, 
avoiding repetition — 

Note 1 — Some of the sentences may bo obntracted accordmg 
to the diroctiOhs given m Sections 89 and 90 

Note 2 — In some instances the words in Itaho may be 
omitted altogether 

You write much faster than I vmte Ciceio wiote moie 
than CiBsar mote The king ordered him to appeal, but he 
lefused to appear Bodily diseases are more cui-able than 
mental diseases Bodily sms often breed mental sms A nvei 
can make its o^vn bed , it will male its oxen bed better than 
you can Religion pi-esents few difficulties to the humble, 
many to the proud, insuperable drfficidtxes to the vain Time 
bygone is as a dream, though wet thought ( ) would 

nevei go, while ( ) was going She was thought to be 

clevei, but she has not proved herself to be clem He tried 
to gam the prize, but he did not succeed in gaining the pi ise 
He leads carefully, but he does not wnte cat ef idly Ho per- 
verseness equals ( ) which is supported by system No 

errors are so difficult to root out as ( ) winch the undei- 

standmg has pledged ( ) credit to uphold 

£ 
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Ho has Leon idle in piospcnt}, and he will not he less idle 
in ad\ ersity If j on ore not nght towards God, j on can nevei 
he ( ) towards m in — Lari Chatham But what more 

ispcci'dl^’’ attracts the notice of an American in England, are 
those peculiarities which distinmiish an old country and an 
old state of Bocict'v fiom anew ( ) — 11 Irvtnq He shall 

he inunoital who hies till he he stoned by ( ) without 

fault — Di Fuller The force of Band’s chaiictci was ^last, 
iiul the scope of( )lifo was immense His harp was 
fiill-struiged, and every angel of joy and of sorrow sw ept over 
the chorcls ns he passed , hut tlie melwl} alwais hicathed of 
heaven And such oceins of ndcction laj within ( ) 

hi east, *is could not alwnis slumber in ( ) calmness Foi 

the hearts of a hundred men slroi c and struggled together 
ivithin the nan-ow continent of ( ) single Jicait And 

will the aconiftil men haie no simpathi foi ( ) so con- 
ditioned, hut scorn ( ) because he i tiled not with constant 

quietness, the unruly host of driers natures which dwelt 
within ( ) single soul ? — Jilin Irvmg 

But there is one great fault which iscommonlj observed in 
the w riters of jiarticular In c«, that thej are apt to he partial, 
ind to he prejudiced m faiour of their subject, and to gn e us 
a panegj lie instead of giiing vh a liibtoij They work up 
their chamctei's as paintera leorl vj) then jiortrnits , inking 
the praise of their art to consist, not in copying nature hut in 
adorning nature , not in drawing a just resemblance, hut in 
giving a fine picture, or exalting the man into the heio and 
this indeed seems to fiow from the nature of the thmg lisclf, 
where the very inclination to wntc is generallj greunded 
on prepossession, and an affection that 71 already continctcd 
for the person whose history we are attempting , and wlion 
we sit down to it with the disposition of a friend, it is iiatuml 
for us to cost a shade over Ins failuigs , to give the strongest 
colouring to his vntues , and, out of a good character, to 
endeavour to draw a perfect character — ittddkton 

Foi in w rituig historj , as in travels, instead of tinnscnbing 
the relations of ( } who have trodden the same ground 

before us, w 0 should exliihita senes of observations jiecuhar to 
oureelves, such as the facts juid places suggested to our own 
minds ^m an attoiitiie survey of ( ), witliout regard to 

what any other individual may hai e deln ered about ( ) — 

Diodorus jSicidiis 
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EXERCISE Ln, 

Avoid tho uso of tho word aiul wlioie pimted on Italic — 

Jtaue and Charlotte and Mary and Harriet aie amiable and 
"beantiful, and they are loved as well as admired The tiee 
V as tall and he could not climb it Cliarles the Fifth laboured 
together with Turriano in framing models of the most useful 
machines, and ui making experiments witb regard to then 
lespectii e powers, and it was not seldom that the ideas -of the 
monaich assisted or perfected the inventions of tlie artist 

Columbus perceived that it w ould be of no avail to ha\ e 
recourse to any of his formei expedients, and found it im- 
possible to rekindle any real for the success of the expedition, 
and endeaA’oiired to soothe the passions which he could no 
longer command, and gave way to a torrent too impetuous to 
be checked 

They erected a ciucifix and prostrated themselves before it, 
and gave thanks to God foi hai lug conducted their voyage to 
such an issue 

Queen Margai-et advanced towards the lobber, and presented 
to hmi the young Pnnea, and called out to him, “ Here, my 
friend, I commit to your caie the safety of youi King’s son ” 

Stnick with this sight, he liiimed out of the loom, and 
quitted the castle with the utmost precipitation, and hid him- 
self ill the lodgings of an acquaintance who lived near, and\v^ 
flung himself upon the fiist bed tliat presented itself, and had 
every appeai-ance of a man sulFering the most excruciating 
torture — C J Fox 

His bod-v W’as burnt on the shore by one of his fiecd-men, 
with the planks of an old fishing-boat , and his ashes were con- 
veyed to Rome and deposited privately by his wife Corneha 
in a vault of his Alban villa — SMdh ton (The vcib in Italic 
must be changed ) 

In the year 1774, hcinq much indisposed both in mind and 
body, and incapable of divei’ting myself either wnth company 
01 books, and yet in a condition that made some divei^sion 
necessaiy, I w'as glad of anything that would engage my 
attention without fatiguing it — Cowpet 

142 (®) A sentence to be marie emphatic, instead 
of being repeated, is lepiesentedby inat too, as, He 
entered the city without resistance, and that toout 
imd-day 
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Expl. — T his IS equivalent to, and he entered U toj at iind- 
day So, He does it only for Ins friends, and tlvat against his 
•will 

Notice also the use of that m the following sentence —I 
will know your business, tluti I ■will Heie that represents 
Znoif yoxii bimnest 

EXEBOISE Lni 

1^* (*) Add on Emphatic Clause to the followmg sentences — 

Evamplb — ^He defrauded many, and that too most shaniefulhj 

He defmuded many ( ) He bathes every other morn- 

ing ( ) You are very patient ( ) Let me heai 
from jou ( ) They say that he was robbed ( ) 

My cousin would climb up the tiee ( ) The nvei was 

frozen over ( ) 

143 Ifc IS sometimes allowable, and even desira- 
ble, to repeat the same word when we wish to 
express a thought very emphatically Thus hlid- 
dleton says, “ In drawing the character of persons 
who all hved m the same city, at the sa/ms time, 
tiamed by the same discipline, and engaged in the 
same pursmts, as there must be,” &c This might 
have been expressed otherwise , for example, * * 
who all hved in the savie city, at one time, trained 
loj alike discipline, and engaged m similat pmsmts, 
&c The last consti notion is, however , less vigorous 

EXERCISE LIV 

Supply the parentheses, ropeatmga word oocurrmg m the 
sentence — 

But the hberty, the only ( ) I mean, is a ( ) con- 
nected with order , that not only exists along with ( ) and 

•virtue, but •which caunot ( ) at all without them . — JStoie 

The worthy gentleman, who has been snatched from us at 
the moment of the election, and m the middle of the contest, 
whilst his desires were as woim, and his hopes ns eager ns 
ours, has feehngly told us what shadows we are, and what 
^ ) we pm'sue — JBurle 

At length General Fo-x amved at Minoico, and ( ) pei- 

mitt^ Colonel Graham to go to Malta, but with means 
miserably hmited — Southey 
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But Dr} den never desired to apply all the judgment that 
he had , he rote and professed to ( ) merely foi the 

' brethren, I ha\e seen sabbath sights, and joined m 
( ) worships, which took the heart with their simplicity, 

and i-anshed it with sublime emotions I have crossed the 
hills m the sobei and contemplative autumn, to reach the 
retired and lonely church betimes, and ns I descended towaids 
the simple edifice, \i hitherto eveiy heait and every foot 
directed itself from the country itiiiud, on the ( ) morn, 

we beheld issuing from the vales and moimtain glens, the 
httle tram of worshippers coming up to the congr^tion of 
the Lord’s house, around which the bones of then fathers re- 
posed, and near to which ( ) the ( ) of one who had 

m cold bloodfallen for his God, at the hands of that wretched 
man, the hero of our northern romances ( ) oft visiteil 

by pious feet, and covered on the hili-side where the\ he with 
a stone bearing an inscription not to be paralleled in oiir noble 
mausoleum, which containeth the ashes of those whom the 
nation delighteth to honour In so holy a place, the people 
assembled under a roof, where }e of the plentiful south would 
not have lodged the porter of your gate But undci that 
( ) the ( ) sat and sung their Maker’s praise, “ tuning 

then hearts by far tbe noblest aim,” and the pastor poured 
forth to God the simple wants of the ( ), and ( ) 

into their attentive ears the scope of Cliristiau doctrine and 
duty, and hanng filled the hearts of his Hock with his con- 
solations, parted with them after much blessing and mutual 
congratulation, and the ( ) went on their way rejoicing 

Oh > what meaning theio wras m tbe wbole I what pietj ’ 
what mtelligenco ' what simplicity I Tlie men weie shep- 
herds, and came up m their ( ) guise, and the very brute, 

tbe ( ) senaant and companion, rejoiced to come at his 

feet Oh ’ it was a ( ) ' a ( ) of rest — Ining 

The ait winch Bacon taught was the ( ) of inventing 

( ) The knowledge in which Bacon excelled all men 

was the ( ) of the mutual relations of all departments of 

) — JCacovlnifs 
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ANALYSIS OF POETEY 

TUENING POETRY INTO PROSE 

144. In Poetry objects are usually treated in a 
■warmer and more impassioned manner than in 
Prose, and so hkewise a diction, style, and 
arrangement are usual, which would be qmte un- 
suitable to the cool element of Prose Composi- 
tion. Things are represented more “vividly and 
pomtedly , words are sometimes used which would 
elsewheie be unallowable , and considerable inver- 
sion m the order of the words is permitted Thus, 
to take a moderate example, m Kirke White’s 
Poem on Solitude — 

In woods and glens I love to roam, 

When the tired hedger hies him home , 

Or by the woodland pool to rest, 

When pale the star sleeps on its breast 

This may be turned mto prose somewhat thus — 

I love to roam among the woods and glens, when the hedger, 
tired with his day’s work, is going home , or to sit by the 
woodland pool, when the star is reflected from its waters 

Sweet Auburn 1 lovcbest village of the plain. 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the lobonrmg swam, 
How often have I paused on every charm, — 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church, that topt the neighbonnng hill. 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talkmg age and whispenug lovers made 

Tnis may be turned into prose thus — 

Auburn, the lovehest village of the plain, whose husband- 
men were paid for their labours with health and plenty ' Hon 
often have I paused to observe thy various charms , — the cot- 
tages sheltered from the sun and wind by trees, the farm nch 
in cultivation, the brook always running, and the miU always 
gomg, the pretty church on the top of the neighbonnng hill, 
and the hawthorn, with seats round it, at which the old could 
gossip, and lovers whisper 
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EXEECISE LV, 

Tam the foUowmg extracts into Prose, pfesetvmg the 
sense — 


Hope, hke the ghmmenng taper’s light. 
Adorns and cheers the Tray , 

And still, os darker grows the night. 
Emits a bnghter ray 

Goldsmith 


Our hearts ne’er how but to superior worth,’ 
Nor ever fail of their aJlegiance there. 

Young 


True happiness hath no localities , 

No tones provincial, no pecuhar garb 
XJhfiie go^s, she goes, mth. -jNssfeoe gaea. 

And goes wlQi meekness, chanty, and love ' 
Where’er a teat is dried, a wounded heart 
Bound up, a bruised spint with Oie dew 
Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 
Of honest sufEermg soothed, or mjury 
Bepeated oft, as oft by love forgiven, 

Where’er an evil passion is subdued. 

Or virtue’s feeble embers fanned , where’er 
A sm 18 heartily abjured and left, 

There is a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane. 

Where happmess descendmg sits and sihiles 

Pdlol. 

O’er crackhng ice, o’er gulf profound , 

With nimb le ghde the skaters play 
O’er treach’rous pleasure’s flowery ground, 

Thus hghtly sUm and haste away. 

Johnson 


See the wretch that long has tost 
On. the thorny hed of pain, 

At Imgth regam his vigour lost. 

And breathe and walk agam 
^e meanest flow’ret of the vale 
^e simplest note that swells the gale. 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
io him ore opemng Paradise 

Gray 
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These pretty babes -with hand m hand 
Went wandering np and down , 

But never more they saw the man 
Approaclung from the town. 

Babes in the Wooel 


It’s no m titles nor m rank, 

It’s no in wealth like Lon’on bank 
To purchase peace and rest. 

It s no m making mnckle moir, [much more) 
It’s no m books it’s no in lear, {learning) 

To moke ns truly blest 
If happmess has not her seat 
imd centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great. 

But never con be blest 
Nor treasures, nor pleasures, 

Could m^es us happy long, 

The heart ay’s the part ay, [alicays) 

That makes us right or wrong 

Binn^ 

Sneet IS the smile of home, the mutual look, 
When hearts are of each other sure , 

Sweet all the jojs that crowd the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure 

Kcblc 


If solid happiness wo prize, 

\\ ithui our breast this jewel lies , 

_And thej are fools who roam , 

The world has nothing to bestow. 

From our own solves our joys must flow 
And that dear hut our home 

Cottar, 


Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more , 

Tlie king himself has followed her — 
When she has walked before 

Goldsmith 


The busy lark, the messenger of day, 

Salutoth m her song the morning graj. 

And ficiy Phoebus nseth up so bright. 

That all the orient langhcth at the sight, 

And with his streams, he drioth m the greves (grates) 
The Sliver drops that hang upon the leaves 

* Chaucer 
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Tlio liigh-bom soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-aspirmg wing 
Beneath its native quarry Tired of earth 
And this diurnal scone, she spiings aloft 

Ahcnsidc 


His mother from the window look’d, 

With all the longmgs of a mother , — 

His little sister, weeping, walkd 

The green-wood path to meet her brother. 

They sought him east, they sought him west, 

They sought hmi all the forest thorough , (f/i? ou^h) 
They only saw the cloud of mght. 

They only heard tlio roar of Yarrow 

Old Soiig 

Small service is true service while it lasts , 

Of fneuds, however humble, scorn not one. 

The dais), by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects tlio lingering dew-drops from the sun 

IFoi dsworth 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This 18 mj' owTi, my native land ? 

Whoso heait hath ne’er within him bum’d, 

As home his footsteps ho hath turn’d 
From wandormg on a foreign strand ? 

Scott 


E’en wmter’s bleak has charms to me 
When wmds rave through the naked tieo. 

Btmis 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed , 

Or like the snow-fall m the river, 

A moment white — tlion melts for ever 

It IS a stormy night, and the wild sea 
That sounds for over, now upon the beach 
Is pouring all its power Each after each 
The hurrj'ing waves cry out rcjoicmgly. 

And, crowdmg onwards, seem as they would reach 
The height I tread upon 'The wmds are high. 
And the quick lightnings shoot along the skj , 

At intervals It is an hour to teach 
Vam man his msigniflcance 


, Bai rjj Coi nwall 
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VAEIATION OP SUBJECT, PREDICATE, 

Ajstd object 

The structme of all oi any of the parts of a 
sentence may he vaiied. 

145 (a) The subject may he vaiied Tims, 

Tempeituice 
To be tempente 
To live temperately 
Linng tempei-itely 
Avoiding excess 
Not to live Invimously 

146 (6) The Predicate may be varied Tims, 


- conduces to bealtli 

j 


Tempeiance 


/ conduces to 
j promotes 
j te!wi<4tQ 
I IS a cause of 
I causes 
' IS a friend to 


bealfli 


147 (c) The Object may be varied Thus, 

' heoltli 

us to have health 
Temperance causes J us to be healthy 
conduces to us to live healthil} 

a sound state of health 
V the healtliy condition of the bodA 

148 (d) All the parts may be varied Thus, 

Those who are temperate are generallj' healthy 
If jou are temperate yon may liope^to be healthy 
Do not hope to bo healthy unless you live tempei’ately 
The intemperate man is generally unhealthy 
There is no greater fnend to health than temperance 
I7ithout tempeinnce men cannot liave health 
He IS healthy because he is temperate 
Be temperate, and you will be healthy 
Live temperately, and yon will hve m health 
A femperate man is a healthy man 
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EXERCISE LYI 

Taiy tlie construction of the following sentences in as 
many ways as you can — 

Learning is better than wealth A good man is happy To 
1 egard his words is folly. Industry is the cause of prospentj 
Life IS short Always speak the truth. A liar is often not 
believed even when he speaks the truth. 


ACTIVE TO PASSIVE, &:C 

149 The Structure of a sentence may also be 
varied by using the passive voice instead of the 
active, 01 the active mstead of the passive Tbns, 
instead of saymg, You) uncle built the house, we 
might say, That house icas built by yoin uncle, 

EXERCISE LVn 

Changethestmctuieofthefollowmgsentences,asabove — 

Queen Tictona governs England. Cromwell dissolved the 
Long Parliament The Thames was crossed by Cresar near 
Km^ton ^y brother planted an acorn near the nver Ed- 
ward the Third and Henry the Fifth conquered France The 
Frencb first peopled Canada. Tea was introduced by the 
Dutch mto Europe. TomceUi mvented the barometer 

By his late victories Pompey had greatly extended the bai- 
ner of the Empire into the continent of Asia, havmg added 
to it three powerful kingdoms, Pontas, Syria, and Bithyma, 

which he rrauced to the condition of Boman provinces. 

Mid^etOiU 

Dnrmg the recess of Parliament, the king used every mea- 
sure to make himself popular with the nation, and to appease 
the rising lU-humonr of its representatives — Hvine 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, standing on 
the forecastle, observed a bght at a distance, and privately, 
pomted it out to Pedro Gnttiere^ a page of the queen’s ward- 
robe —i?o6erfso>j 

I<et the pupa also wnte out Exercise XX\<ii m. the Grammar, 
winch cont ams manj sentences under this head 
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INFINITIVE OP PUEPOSE 

160 In Latm the pronouns are often onntted, 
if it IS quite deal who is meant So they aie 
sometimes m Enghsh Thus we say, I have a pain 
%n the head, meaning, %n my head The same idiom 
is observed in Greek Again, in stating a purpose 
we say, I have bought a n&iv booh to read, if it is foi 
me to lead myself, but if it is foi you to read we 
must say so, or else it would not be dear 

{ foi me 'I 

for you >■ to lead 
foi him J 

Evpi —In this sentence, for me may he omitted , it would 
be supjihed by the hearer naturally from the I at the begin- 
ning but the for you, for him, cannot be omitted, since the 
heater would have nothing to supply them from 

EXEBOISE LYin 

Express the following sentenoos in Italic by an InlSmtive, 
aosording to the above rule — 

1 Y our unde has bought a new horse tfiat you via i/ ride oil 
Your unde has bought a new horse that I may nde on 
Your unde has bought a new horse that he may ride on 

2 The chair is put there that you may eit on it 
The chair is put there that he may sit on it 
The chair is put there that she may sit on it 

3 The book was bought that you might lead it 
The book was bought that they might lead it 
The book was bought that lee might icad it 
The book was bought that I might lead it 
The book was bought that he might lead it 

4 I hired the house that I might live in it 
I hired the house that we might hi e in it 
I hired the house they might hie in it 
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151 GE^ERAL EXERCISES IX EQUIVAEEM EXPRESS10^S 

1 He was on the point of wnting, = (*) just going to wiite 

(*■) just about to write 

2 (‘) Aftei many wounds given and received. 

C”) After liaviiig given and leceived many wounds 
(*) After they had given and received many wounds 

3 A house to let = to be let 

4 Hisfathersent him to England (*) for his education. 

(") for the pm-pose of being 
educated 
(') to be educated 
(‘) that hemight be educated 
(') in order that he might 
be educated 

5 A learned man, = a man of learning 

() It was u = a soui-ce of dehght 
7 The proi idence of God, = God's proindence 
S (•) His foot got entangled, = became entangled 
('“) He/d/ sick, = became «ick 
(*) The* gate stood open, = was open 
C) His path hes open, = is open 
9 (•) He was followed by hfteen_ f (•) with bare heads 

knights, ftajc/u’nrftd, \ witli their headsbare 

C-) Proposals of a veil ad- _ j very advantageous pro- 
aantageous nature, / posals 

amusmg . 
pleasing 1 i 

10 It IS, gratifiing 1 to not»ce observe, watch, perceive, 

mstructire) l™ow, «.c 
‘ satisfactorj ' 

11 // 7/on rail tneken prudence, it is not the less tnckeiy,— 

C (til trickeiy piaidence, it is j et not the less tnckeiy 

12 (*) Jfyo7( looJ back, = Should yov looL back 

C) If he herd hten present, = Had he been present j 

13 He requested me to fetch, = that I would fetch 

14 An instniment (*) to mow with. 

(*■) for mowang wath 
(*) with which to mow 

15 Time for bed, = Bed-tune 

16 AYme enough to think^ f too wise \ to thmk much 

but little about it, ( wiser than j about it 

F 
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1 7 (0 Having no anxieiyabout it, = As I have no anxiety, &c 
('■; Having reduced it, = VHien theg had reduced it 

18 A house that stands near ours, = A house standing neai 

ouiu 

19 He crossed the nver at noon-day, = The nver icas crossed 

hy him at noon-day 

20 He acted in a ndiculoits manner, = a maiuier fit to he 

laughed at 

21 A commendable action, = An action to be commended 

22 So large a garden, = Such a laige garden 

23 (•) TT7<e» the fleet had at rived, —On the an iial ofihe fleet 
C*) 'When the fom years w^e ixpiied, = At the eipiration 

o/the four years. 

(“) He was alarmed when he heard, = at heai ing 
24. For restoring, = For the restomtion of 

25 "Without siiperstitwiij = Without being supei ttitioiii 

26 The fnend that you saw, = The fnend you saw . 

27 I know it to he nght, = I know that it is right 

28 Unknown, = Not being known 

29 In the perusal of, = In perusing 

30 (“1 He had the gloiy to be, = of being 
Q) Before he arrived, = his ainial 

(•) Before he became, = Previous to his becoming 

31 I had intended, = I intended to hai e 


EXERCISE LIX 

Vary the expressions m Italic aocoidmg to the examples 
given above, from 1 to 10 inclusive — ) 

He was just about to seal the letter (1) when I entered the 
room Have you a house to be disposed of (3) m Yorkdure ? 
Ambassadors were sent to negotiate (4') a peace After they had 
inflicted and endured many injuries (2), the belhgerent powers 
l^t off just as they began. In the providence of (7) it is 
oi'damed that men of prudence (6) are for the moSt part suc- 
cessful (10) in life The sea lools green (8) SheWec^* tired 
(8) The pilgnms entered Jerusalem fcarc/botec? (9) fHe made 
some statements of a ludicrous kind (9) It is gratify^g (10) to 
know that he has come to do what good he can (4) 
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EXERCISE LX 

Cliango tlie Avords m Italic to the oq,uiyalont expressions 
given above — 

Jlavinq } educed (17) the island to perfect seivitude, winch 
they called peace, the French vvithdievv their forces. — Sout/iei/ 
But when thcfoin ycai s trcrecj^tred, Fnince purchased the sove- 
reignty of Corsica flora the Genoese, foi forty millions of livres 

Id And AWwn, perceiving that they beat him in sailing, 

boldly ran amongst the nuraereus shoals of St Geoige’s Bank — 
Id Had there been (12) a wise and manly spirit m the Itahaii 
states, or had tlie conduct of Austria been dnected by anything 
like apnnciplc of honoui, amorefavoui-able o])portunity could 
not hav e been desired for rcxtoi mg (24) oidci and presperity in 
Europe, than the misconduct of the French Directoiy at this 
time affoi ded (10) — Id But AJfred was pious without super- 
stition (25), his hnmblci Inoichdgc wat vnjxn ted \nthmoio 
simplicity (19) , his virtue was more natural , he had thogloiy 
to be the dehv eier as well as the fathei of his country , and he 
escaped the unliappiness of wftruig (10) his authonty to be 
employed in religious persecution — Mackintosh In acquired 
knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to Diydui (10), 
w hose educ.ition was more scholastic, and ■\vho before he became 
(30) ail authoi had been allowred more time for study, wathbet- 
tei means of information — Johnson Pope was not content to 
satisfy, he desired (10) to excel, and theiefoic always endea- 
voured (10) to do his best , he did not court the candour, but 
dared the judgment of hisieadei ,andt'ar/JC6*t<H<7(17) no indul- 
gence from his reader, heshowed none to hunself — Id Now, 
my deal, I am going to tell you a secret It is a gieat secret, 
that must not bo whispeicd (19) even to yom cat — Cowper 1 
made him on purpose to l-aiigh at (3), and he has sei ved liis pin - 
pose well — id But it will be j oui ow n fault if you look back 
(12) on this place with repentance oi with shame , and be well 
assured that wliatevei time — ^ay, ci ery liour — ^you squander 
hei e in unprofitable idling, w ill then rise up against tou, and be 
jiaid for by years of bitter but unavailmg i egrets -brougham 
If any of those counsels had been followed, Pompey would liave 

preserved his life and honour, and the republic its liberty 

Middleton He who had put citizens to death nnhedii d (28) 
ought not to be pei mittcd (10) to speak foi himself —Id Man- 
kind, in general, are more alarmed by a change of name in 
things w/nc/i they hai c long regarded with venciation, than by 
.1 real change m the nature of things themselves — Dr Mooio 
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EXERCISE LJQ 

1^* Vary tho o'qiiossion ot tho woitis m Italic as given in 
( 161 ), or in any otlior suitable way — 

Note — ^Tho variation will somotimos consist ol more omission 
or transposition 

Warwick, le/to van then nt Coven tiy, dechned the proffeied 
combat Edvaid being not yet of age, the queen and hloitimoi 
held tho government in their own hands In tlie reipi of Henrj 
the Second, the English first invaded lieland (19)l The cliarter 
(iwe 1 eiatiw) signed by King John at Runn\mede is called 
Magna Charta, oi the Great Cliarter Nothing conld exceed 
the consternation of Heniy vhen he hcui d of tho murder of 
Secket Nothing {insut lelutue) worth obtaining can be 
obtained without laboui Eot Inning studied the subject, 
he is not fit to give an opinion on it 
The station lehiJt the Gieeks filled among nations, the part 
irhich tliey acted, and the works ir/nt/< they accomplished, de- 
pended in a great weamte on the position which thev occupied 
on the face of the globe — Tlwhtall 

Jf it he goodioi nnindmdnidtobedismteiesteditoheljithe 
miserable, to defend the oppressed, — them, i irtitcs must cyinlly 
contribute to the well-being, the honour, and the safety of com- 
munities — Mack inioeh (Begin the sentence. It it good, &a) 
Tlie history of Brazil is less beautiful than thehiatoiyot the 
mother countiy, and less splendid than the history of the Poi- 
tiigucse m Asia , but it is not less impoitant than cither Its 
matenals are different irom the materiah of other histones 
here are no tangles of crooked policj to be nntai died, no mys- 
tenes of state iniqiuty tobe elucidated, no i evolutions to bete- 
corded, nor victones to be cclebt ated, whote fame remains among 
us of tei their effects have passed awnj Discovered by chance, 
and long left to chance, this empn e has risen by individual in- 
dustry and enterprise, and by tho operation of the common law s 
of nature and of society, extensive as it now is, and mighty as it 
must one day become In thcperinal of its annals disgust and 
auger will of tener be felt than those exalted feelings which it is 
more grateful for the historian to excite. I have to speak of 
savages so inhuman that little sympathy can be felt for any 
sufferings lynsert i datii e) they endured , and of colonists, in 
whose triumphs no joy wiU be taken, because tJiey were not less 
cruel than the cannibals whom they waned upon , and, an they 
weie avaricious os well as barbarous, pei petrated the worst 
enmes for the vilest motiv es Ev en the few higher charactera 
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winch appeal, have obtained no lenown beyond the bniits of 
then own religion, scarcely beyond the hmite of their lan^nge 
Yet thesiibject has (tiantpose) its advantages for out of Uie ig- 
noble warfare and pursuits of these obscure men, consequences 
of moie iinpoitance have arisen, and likely to be fai more 
lading, than the conscqucnea which weie produced by the con- 
quests of Alevandei oi (iii’tett pnepimtton) Cliailemagne The 
senes, therefore, of then adventures , the discoveiyof cx.teusi\ e 
regions , tlie mannci and superstition of which weie un- 

civilized , the effects of raissionaiies, in whom the moU fanatical 
zeal (tiantpo^e) vab directed bj' the coolest policy, the use 
and the overtlirow of the extraordinary dominion they estab- 
lished , and the progress of Brazil from its feeble beginnuigs 
to the impoltance it now possesses, these are tojncs of no ordi- 
naiy inteicst — Houtlwifs Intiodintion to the History of Biazil. 

In the depth of winter, //ic covcied with clouds, 

and the land preicntinif one cold, blank, and lifeless surface of 
snow, U <s lefte^hvu} (begin mth how) to walk upon the shuie, 
and to enjoy the eternal fieshucss and hvehuess of ocean 
Even so ui the deepest nmitei of the human lace, when the 
earth nas but one chilling expanse of inactivity, life was 
staring in the watein There began that spa it, the ganial 
influence of whuh has bioken the chains of wmtei, and has 
covered the face of the earth with beauty — J)t Arnold 
Tlius I haie {(tanipose) accomplished one of those gioiat lui- 
del takings, nhich in nia^ie manhood 1 pioposed to myself as 
the objects of a life which was devoted to liteiaturc in its 
highest and Us n oi thicst pursuits How carefully it has been 
composed, and with what long and diligent icsearch, the judi- 
cious reader may perceive the most censor lous reader will 
not be so sensible of its inevitable imperfections as I myself 
am But if the value of an liistorical woik be in proportion 
“^*d»ie of facts {inset t relative) it has first embodied, to 
the fidelity with which they are recorded, and to the addition 
iclatiee) thereby made to the stores of general know- 
ledge, then I may aflirin of the present History, loUh all its 
imjieifcctions^ that in these respects it has not often been 
equalled, and will not easily be surpassed. It cannot ht 
jiopuiar, because of the remoteness of the subject, and the 
extent of the woik, I htow, howevci, that it will find iit 
aiidieiu.e {tianspose), and I dehvei it to the world with proper 
indifference as to its immediate reception, in full reliance upon 
the approbation of those pei*soiis foi whom it has been written, 
and of those a^es to which it iS bequeathed —Southeifs Con- 
clusion to the Hi Uoi y of Jh mil 
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EXERCISE LXn 

Ig^ Vary the expression o! the following sentences — 

I had intended to put this into verse, but in this age of 
ingratitude my best friends forsake me, I mean my rhymes — 
Pope In proportion as I examme my own mind, X find myself 
more romantic. — Id, I wish you had all the fine statues of 
which you talk — Id He that is eomely when he is old and 
decrepit, surely was very beautiful when young — Bouth As 
in the body when the pimcipal parts, as the heart and hver, do" 
their ofiices, and all the mfenor smaller vessels act oi'derly and 
duly, a sweet enjoyment arises upon the whole, which we call 
Hemth so in the soul, when the supreme faculties of the will 
and understanding move regularly, the inferior passions and 
affections following, a seremty and complacency arises upon 
the whole soul, mfamtely beyond the greatest bodily pleasures, 
the highest qumtessence and elmr of worldly delights — South 
We are not to measuie the tilings which w e know, by the 
things which we know not , but contrariwise to guess at the 
thmp which we know not, from things which we know — 
I/ali Hiere can be no endowment in the soul of man, of 
which God himself is the cause and givei, which may not, 
even m its highest and choicest operations, be sanctified and 
employed in uie work of the ministiy — South We read to 
no purpose if we cannot remember — Id There are some 
faults so nearly aUied to excellence, that we can scarce weed 
out the vice without eradicating the virtue — Goldsmith 
Learn to respect yourself he who seeks only for applause 
from without has all his happmess in another's keeping — Id 
How miserable is the condition of those men who spend their 
time as if it were given them, not lent , as if hours were 
waste cieatuies, and such as 'never should be accounted for 
— Bishop Hall But this is the constant effect of factions in 
states, to make men prefer the interests of a party to all the 
considerations either of pubhc or private duty — Middleton 
Yet, as he had a good opinion of Cato m the maoi, he chose 
to dissemble his resentment, and returned him a civil answer 
— Id If he be compassionate towards the afilictions of 
others it shows that his heart is like the noble tree that 
IS wounded itself when it gives the balm — Bacon 
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sraoimis 

lo2 SjTionyms are words which have nearly the 
same meanmg, sometimes the same general meaning, 
blit a different specific shade of meanmg , as, for 
example, tmx and hUnd, Both these words denote 
a similar general meanmg of putting thmgs liquid or 
lesemblmg liquids together , but when we speak of 
iinxing two colours together, and of the colours ot 
the rainbow hhndinq with one another, the particular 
meanmg is very different Mixing makes two colours 
one , blending is then* gradual, almost imperceptible 
nmnmg into one another 

153 Words which express nearly the same general 
notion, have often come to express it by very dif- 
ferent, sometimes almost opposite roads , as, unite 
and combine These two words are in many uses 
conveitible, they may be exchanged the one for 
the other. They express, generally, the same act , 
but they express, paiticularly, two different sides of 
it Unite means to make one , and combine, to bi mg 
two together We use unite where the notion of the 
oneness resulting from the action is prominent , as, 
the union of England and Scotland, (forming one 
kmgdom) But we say that two men combined to 
annoy another, because there the notion of their 
joining is prominent. Combination regards more the 
coming togetliei of two parties , union regards more 
them oneness when come together Connect, again, 
IS of more extensive meanmg two houses may be 
connected by a passage but not combmed or united 
There aie moie words winch are nearly syno- 
nymous (m the strict sense) in English than m othei 
languages, because we have often two sets of denva- 
uves, one from the Latin and the other from the Anglo- 
Saxon, runumg, so to say, parallel with each other ,*^as. 
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ho7jis/i, puerile , hingly, i egal, or loyal, laugh at, 
7 idiGule, or deride , &c But even m these cases it 
■wall he found, generally speaking, that the Saxon ex- 
pression IS the stiongei of the two, — the plamei, and 
therefoie the stronger If we speak of deriding a 
measure, it is not so plain what this dending means, 
for we do not speak of 1 idtiig in the sense of laughing , 
but if we speak of lau^iing at a meaiw e, each pait of 
the phrase explains itself, and so is stronger it says 
what it does say more forcibly So, amicdble and 
f} lendly , the latter is much more forcible It im- 
plies a more positive feeling hence we speak ol 
an amveahle anangenient as opposed to a hostile 
one, but we speak of a fi'iendly call without any 
refeience to oi thought of an unfriendly one 

155 Sometimes the Saxon adjective is used to 
strengthen or explain the Latin noun, oi the con- 
verse Thus Bulwer (Student) It was here that 
Byron was in the ? ipest matunty of his genius 

156 jRipe (the Saxon word) is a much strongei 
word than matin e (the Latin word), and hence iipe 
is generally applied literally, to fruit, corn, &c , 
and 7natm e metaphoncally, — to the judgment or the 
genius, for example 

157 A few illustrations of the distinction between 
some words reputed synonymous shall be given 

168 The following pairs of words are reputed 
neatly synonymous but then difference will be 
* seen from a few passages in which they occui 

1 Custom habit 

2 Silence" stillness 

» 3 Bemember recollect. 

4 Die expire 

159 (1) Custom IS that which produces habit 
The, habit of doing a thing is the result of the 
custom of doing it 
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“ The habit of doing well is only acquired by the 
custom of well-doing ” — Kooleiy book v 

Accordingly, we do not speak of acquiring a custom 
In Chatham’s Letters the woids occur, — Do you 
rise early * I hope you have already acquired to 
yourself the habit of doing it, if not, let me conjure 
you to acqime it” CMafowt would not have done. 
The habit of eailj^ rising, we may say, is got only 
by the custom of rising early. 

160 (2 ) Silence seems more applicable to persons, 
stillness to animals or things We say, for example 
He was remarkably sil-ent, but, The an was perfectly 
still When silent is used in reference to tbmgs, — 
any object m nature, for example — ^it seems to per- 
sonify the object So m Dryden, 

“ And ]ust before the confines of the wood 
The gliding Lethe leads lier silent flood.” 

In the following passage of South, the two words 
are used with smgular beauty — 

“How great is the difference between the thinking 
and the eating man ’ Tiuly as great as between the 
silence of an Archimedes m the study of a problem, 
and the sUUness of a sow at her wash ” 

161 (3 ) Bemembe) is a general term for simply 
letaining m the memoiy It is the veib answermg to 
the noun memory It is applicable when we say that 
we know a thing very well, but cannot think of it nhw. 
At such times we ? cmember the thmg, though we can- 
not 1 ecollect it. Eocoliectmg is the thmlong of, the 
gathermg together and calling up what we have stored 
away, and so must havem our memory or remember. 
So it IS used by Dr. Johnson Memo? y,” he says, 
"may be assisted by method, and the decays of 
knowledge repaired by stated-times of recollection'’ 

So, we use 7 emembo m reference to general matter^ 
and recollect in refeience fo details of those matters. 

F 2 
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Thus, Charles Lamb says, "I ‘tememhei L. at school, 
and can well recollect that he had some peculiar advan- 
tages wluch I and others of his schoolfellows had not ” 
162 (4 ) The words die and expvi e are used ivith 
great propriety by South, in the following passage — 
“When Alexander the Great died, the Grecian 
monarchy expvt ed with him ” 

“ This was generally accompanied with a speech 
from the expvrvng consul ” — Mtddleioii 

EXERCISE LXm 

Wnte out the follovnng es^racts, selecting the suitable 
vroid or phrase of the two given m parentheses — 

Note — ^If there should bo a doubt which to choose, make use 
of the simpler expression 

While the cities of Italy were thus (advancing, progressing) 
in their (caieer, course) of improvement, (an event happened, a 
circumstance occurred) the most (remaikable, extraordmaiy) 
perhaps m the histoiy of mankmd, which, instead of (retarding, 
stoppmg) the (trading, commercial) progress of the Italians 
(rendered, made) it more rapid The (warlike, martiap spirit 
of the Europeans, (mcreased, heightened! and inflamed by re- 
hmons (fervour, zerd) (mduced, promplea) them to attempt the 
(dehverance, rescue) of the Holy Land, from the (government, 
domimon) of Infidels. (Great, Tast) armies (composed, made 
up) of all the (nations, countries) m Europe, marched towards 
Asia, upon this wild (enterprise, expedition) The Genoese, the 
Fisans, and Venetiaus (foniiahed, supphed) the transpoi-ts 
which (earned, conveyed) them thither They (supplied, fur- 
nished) them witli provisions and military stores Resides the 
immense sums which they (received, obtained) on this account, 
they (received, obtained) commercial pnvileges and estabhsh- 
ments of great (consequence, importance) in the settlements 
which the Crusaders made in Palestine and in other provmces 
of Asia. TYom these (sources, causes) (prodigious, immense) 
wealth flowed into the cities whidi I have men^oned This was 
(accompamed, attended) with a (proportionate, correspondmg) 
mcrease of power , and by the (end, termination) of the Hofy 
War, Vemce, m particular, became a great maritime state, 
possessing, havmg) an extensive (trade, commei-ce) and mi- 
ple (possessions, temtones) Italy was not the only (country, 
state) in which the Cnisades (contributed, helped) to (revive, 
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lecovei) and (diftuse, spread) sucli a spirit as prepared Eu- 
rope for future discoveiies By tlieu (expeditions, enterprises) 
into Asia, the other Eiuopean nations became -well acq^uainted 
•with (remote, distant) (countries, regions), "which formerly 
they knew only by name, or by the (reports, accounts) of 
imorant and credulous pilgrims. They had an opportunity of 
(beholding, observing) the (customs, manners), toe arts, and 
he (accommodations, conveniences) of people moie (civilized, 
polished) than themselves. This (communication, intercourse) 
between the east and west (lasted, subsisted) almost two cen- 
tunes The (adventurers, speculatists) who returned from 
Asia (communicated, imparted) to then countrymen the ideas 
they had (acquued, obtmiied), and the habits of life they had 
(contracted, formed) by visitang more refined nations The 
Europeans began to be (sensible, awaie) of wants, with which 
they were formerly unacquamted new (desires, urclinations) 
were (excited, aroused) , and such a taste for the (commo- 
dities, produce) and arts of other countries gradually spread 
among them, that they not only encouraged the resort of 
(foreigners, sti'angers) to their (harbours, poits), but began to 
(obreive, pereeive) toe (advantage, utility) and (necessity, 
need) of appl3nng to commerce themselves — Robeitson 


But it IS of no (impoiiance, use) to read much, (except, 
unless) you be (regular, uniform) in your reading If it (be 
mterrupted, cease) foi any (considerable, gi eat) time, it can 
never be (attended, accompanied) "with proper (improvement, 
advantage) There are some who study foi one day with 
(mtense, excessive) (apphcation, diligence), and (repose, rest) 
themselves for ten days after , But ■wisdom is a 'coquette, and 
must be (courted, wooed) with (unabating, until ing) (as- 
sidmty, pel-severance) 


The (decline, declension) of Vemce did not, like that of 
Home, (proceed, anse) from the increase of luxury, or toe 
(revolt, rebellion) of hei oWn (aimies, forces) in toe distant 
OTiom^ or from civil (wars, contests) of any kind Vemce has 
(dwm^d, dinunished) in (power, strength) and (influence, 
importance) from (causes, reasons) which could nqt be (fore- 
seen, anticipated), or guarded against by human (foresight, 
mudence), altooimh they had been (foreseen, anticipated) 
How could this (republic, commonwealth) have (hindered, 
prevented) toe (discovmy, invention) of a (passage, voyage) 
TOundtoe Cape of Good Hope , or (limdei,pieyent)otoei (na- 
tions, coimtries) from bemg (inspired with, actuated by) a spirit 
of enterprise, industry and (commerce, trade) l—JD) Moote 
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EXERCISE LXIV 
Snpply the appropnate words — 

Abandon, abdicate, desert, forsale, icnoiince, resign, lelinquxsh 

He ( ) his design A yonng man should ( ) all in- 

tercourse with persons of low h^its Charles the Fifth of 
Grennany ( ) his throne The deik having heen negh- 

gent, IS compelled to ( ) his situation After the disasters 

of Egypt ana Bnssio, Napoleon ( ) his army, and hastened 

to Pans How hard it is for a mother to ( ) hei child ' 

The duke ( ) all claims upon the property 

Attainments, acquirements, qualifications 

His ( ) are very respectable The Admirable 

Cnchton is renowned for his great and varied ( ) Has 

your fnend ( ) suitable to that office 1 

Account, description, detail, hwtorg, narration, narrative, 
recital, i elation, stori/ 

He gave a rambhng ( ) of the matter Stevens has 

’ mven some interesting ( ) of ruins that he discovered in 

Central Amenca. Hume’s ( ) of England ends with 

the reign of James the Second His ( ) of that event is 

striking Have you read the ( ) of Damon and 

Pythias? Some persons have the power of ( ) simple 

thmgs in a very pleasing manner I hoped to move him oj 
a ( ) of the dangers I have gone tlirough 

Absolute, arbitiarg, despotic, tyrannical, imperious 

A sovereign may not be { ), though the government 

may be ( ) An ( ) monarch conducts the affairs of 

state accordmg to Ins own will ( ) conduct is offensive 

to eveiy one. He spoke in a very ( ) manner 

Abjure, recall, i evoke, recant, disavow, countennand, repeal 

Men wish to ( ) their errors when they find them incou- 

vement. The Roman Senate ( ) the ambassador, and 

( ) what he had agreed to The decree was ( ) by 

the Emperor Overcome by tlie fear of deathj Cranmer ( ) 
He had not been away long, before his instmctions were 
( ) The Teat and Corporation Act was ( ) in 1827 
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dihgcnt, tndustnoii*, laborious 

Is vonr brother of ( ) habits ? One should be ( ) 

mthe pursuit of knowledge The workmen of England are ' 
generillr veiy ( ), although tlieir emploj-ment is very 

( } Aftei a ( ) searth I have found the passage 

you leferred to 

emend, improie, tetlifi/, reform 

We can \ ) our general conduct only by ( ) par- 
ticular faults. I trust that nustake will be ( ) What 

hope can we have of a bad man who manifests no symptoms 
of( )? Some persons alter wnthout { ) By per- 

severance he has ( y his condition. An edition of Thu- 
cydides has lately been published with many so-called 

Antterc, forbidding, hardi, rigid, i^cierc, *Urn, strict 

ACany hermits have been distingmshed by great ( ) of 

life It is only by a ( ) conformity to rule, that numbers 

can be well governed The teacher who is most ( ) is 

generally the least ( ) The conduct of the ofhcer to his 

soldiers was ( ) in the extreme j indeed, he is generally 

considered a ( ) ram The manners of the vulgar are 

( ) to a man of refinement 

Causi, raison, inotnc 

Cut oft the ( ) and the effects will cease. I do not 

know what ( ) he can allege for such conduct^ anj more 

them I can uudeistand his real ( ) 

C7iaugcabh‘, mutable, ranalde, inroiatant, ficlle, lasatde. 

The weather m this country is very ( ). Eveiy tbunr 

on eaith is ( ) Lord North was a man of ( ") 

talents He is ( ) m Ins attachments. It is said that 

woman is { ), but we must remember that it is man that 

says so I cannot mulerstand yon, 3 our conduct is so ( ) 

Common, i idgar, ordinan/, mean 

It IS ( ) foi men to undervalue what thej* possess He* 

is a man of ( ) habits In the ( ) course of God’s 

providence, vice punishes itself, even in this world It is dm- 
graceful to a "vrerutliy mau to manifest a ( ) disposition 
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Com 2 Krt<Kitinny saii^fattion, amtndt, t emuneraiion, i c^omjmici , 
icgmtal, rmard 

After his ]iouse had been burnt down, he received full ( ) 

fiom the insurance oihce Wliat ( ) can you give for 

the insult you have offered ?— what ( ) for the injuiy you 

have done ? How much of what we do is influenced by the 
hope of ( ) or the fear of punishment 1 One would think 

that it IS but poor ( ) to allow a man to shoot at you be 

cause he has msulted you I know you are disinterested, foi 
yon ha\c performed the duties of a laborious office and lefuscd 
all ( ) Tlie oppressor should remember that a day of 

( ) w ill come 

Coiicealf Jude, dmunhle, di^guite 

Her designs weie ( ) fiom me. Tlie hypocnte ( ) 

his real charactei under the cloak of rebgion. They so ( ) 

their intentions, that the Government was completmy puzzled 
A man of strict rectitude may ( ) his opinions, but not 

( ) them 

Beat, tonquer, ove>t,otne, suhdue, sin mount 

In the leigii of Henry the Fifth, the French were ( ) in 

many battles, and at last their country was ( ) Nevei 

allow youraeh es to be ( ) by misfortune He who ( ) 

his passions, ( ) his w oret enemies It is not by idle 

wishes that obstacles are ( ) 

♦ 

Difference, disfimtion 

It IS impossible to ( ) where there theie is no ( ) 

Difficulti/, Jiindrance, impediment, obstadc 

Ho who undertakes anything of importance will find that 
there are ( ) to be encountered, ( ) to be sur- 
mounted, and ( ) to be lemoved. Difficulty is no ( ) 

to a decided mmd 


Diicoeer, invent 

Galileo ( ) Jupitei’s satellites with the telescope, which 

he is said to have ) Amenca was ( ) by Colum 

bus Hie baiome was ( ) by Torricelli 
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Do, cicaitc, pc) form, fulfil, effect, accomphhh 

We ( ) our commissions, ( ) oiu pi omises, ( ) 

our piu-pose, ( ) our designs, luid ( ) our engagements 

England expects eveiy man to ( ) Ins duty 


Da^c, rchcie, mitigate, allciinto, nllai/, appease, soothe, 
tiangmlhze, quiet, still 

Bunynn represents Christian as being ( ) of Ins burden 

at the sight of the cioss. It is our duty to ( ) the dis- 
tresses of others bj ( ) their sufferings, ( ) then 

heait-burnings, ( ) their sorrow's, ( ) then frars, 

and ( ) their icsentineiits The ivi-ath of Achilles was 

not to bo ( ) Do not hope to ( ) yoiii conscience 

w hile enjoying the fruits of your offence 


Enjoyment, pleasure, delight, sutifaetion, gratijitation 

She is in the ( ) of cxccUcni health I hope to have 

the ( ) of spending a long evening inth > on It gi\ es me 

no f ) to have the piivate aifairs of ray ncighboui oi ei- 
haulcd in my hearing Life was given us foi more important 
purposes than the ( ) of our animal apjietites True 

friendship is a source of exquisite ( ) 


Entangle, impluate, nuohe, perplex, embarrass, complicate, 
puzzle, bewilder 

The crafty man is not unfi-equeiitly ( ) in a web of his 

o\\ n wea^ mg Through being ^ ) in tint dishonest affair, 

they arc ( ) m difficulties Wo may ( ) ourselies 

by dmng into mattere too deep foi us, till our minds are 
wholly ( ) We have ( ) oursch es with that ( ) 

affair Ho is said to bo in ( ) circumstances 


Entreaty, praifei,suppliLation,j)etttion,ieqiiesf, solicitation, suit 

No ( ) could turn him from his puniose. Tlie ( ) 

of the blessuig of the Creator *s surclj the duty of the 
axsati^ She offered up a ( ) for her bclo\ ed son A 

( )-uas presented to the House, urging the removal of 
certain grievances Had he made any ( ), it would no 

doubt have been acceded to He preferred his ( ) but to 

no purpose He uas appointed to the situation without any 
( ) on his part 
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EXERCISE LXV 


(*) Make bontcuces fiom each of the following sets of (so 
called) synonyms, kcepmg the difference of meaning os clear as 
yon can — 

Example.— (1 ) He did not arrive in time , the delay of 
the tram was a fortunate circumstance for him (2 ) One 
would think your brother is always to be hicl'y 


1 Fortunate — Plucky 

2 Folly — fooleiy 

3 Commumcate — ^impart. 

4 Brave — comvigeoua 
6 Elect — construct 

6 Bind — tie 

7 Reprove — lepioach 

8 Blame — censure. 

9 Behaviour — conduct 

10 Beat — strike 

11 Pride — ^haughtmess 


12 Produce — ^product — pro- 

duction 

13 Proposal — ^proposition 

14 Rural — rustic 
16 Safe — secure. 

16 Shade — shadow 

17 Sony — grieved 

18 Invidious — envious 

19 Diligent — industrious 

20 Reason — ^undeistandmg 

21 Healthy — wholesome 


(•’) Try, if you can define the difference between the aboic 
sets of words respectively — 

(•) Makesentencesfromeoohof thcfoUowingpairsof'nords — 

Note — Observe the greater strength and consequent supe- 
riority of the Saxon, or pure Enghsh, over the Latm, where 
either can be used, 

Example — (1 ) Pope was a very s/ioft man (2) Fox’s 
Fragment of History is bi lef but it is inteiestmg 



SAXOK 

LATIN 


SAVOX 

LATIN 

1 

Short 

brief 

1 11 

Work 

labour 

2 

Mean 

intend 

12 

Bear 

endure 

3 

Hiippiuess 

fehcity 

|13 

Strong 

powerful 

4. Greatness 

magnitude 

14. Wealth 

opulence 

5 Healthy 

saliibnous 

15 

Livelihood 

mamtenance 

6 

Stifie 

suppress 

16 

Land 

country 

7 

Tale 

narrative 

17 

Mistake 

error 

8 

Tell 

relate 

18 

Draw on 

attitict 

9 

Talkative 

loquacious 

19 

Overcome 

conquer 

10 

Youthful 

juvenile 

20 

Childish 

mfantine 


EXERCISE LXVI ^ 

(*) Wnte the synonyms of the following words — 
Inclination Hasten. Hinder Escape. Kind Quiet 
Partake Shake Situation Way Cha^e Attack 
See Anger Inform Moment Inclose vanity 
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(^) Express tlie foUo'wmg sentences diffoiently, using some 
anonymous word or plimse instead of the words in Itohcs — 

Example — ^T he light was put out T’ctricc? — ^The light 
was extinguished 

1 The light icas put out 

2 The country air tnvigoiated him 

3 It was not of mvih importance 

4. Bacon was a man of deep learning 

5 The coachman was ordeied to diive, and they liuriied 
■with the utmost expedition to Hyde Park Corner — Johnson 

6 I do not expect, as long as / stay m India, to he fiee from 
a bad digestion, foi which there is haidly any remedy hut ah- 
stinenccfrom food, htei-ary and culinary - — Sn ir Jones 

7 I have more than once found fault xnth those general 
ipflcctions which stnke at kingdoms oi commonwealths tn the 
qro<(t — Addison 

8 In oui retirement, eveiy thing disposes us to be senous — 
Addison 

9 So gi at. ions hath God been to u^ that he hath made those 
things to be oui duty which uatur.iUy tend to oui felicity — 
Tillotson 

10 The lecollection of the past becomes dreadful to n guilty 
man It exhibits to him a hfe thrown away on vanities and 
follies — Mao 

1 1 Cortes, unwilling to employ force, endeavovi cd alternately 
to soothe and intimidate'hlonteznma —Robertson 

12 I have heard of some very merry feUowu, among whom 
the jholic was started and passed, by a great majority, that 
eveiy man should immediately draw a tooxh.— Steele. 

13 Their pi ctcnsions to befreethmkers is no other than rakes 
have to be freehvers, and savages to be freemen — Addison 

14 This pecuhar lU property has follj, that it enlarges 
men’s desires while it lessens then capacities — South 

Id Where there is a power to perfoim, God does not accept 
the will — South 

15 Let youi behaiioui towards jouV saperiora m dignity, 
age, learning, or any distinguished excellence, be full of respect 
and deference — Chatham 

17 Theie have been found in history few conquests more 
ruinous ihan that of the Saxons— //>««<? 

18 Eveiy single gross act of sm is much the same thino' to 
the conscience that a great blow oi fall is to the head— it st^s 
and bereaves it of all use of its senses foi a time.— iShuf/i 

19 A man is very unhkely to judge equitahlu, when liis 
passions are agitated by a ssnss of wrong -Johnson 
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COLLOQUIAIi AND NAEEATIVE FOEMS 

163 In stating what anothei person has saicl, we 
may employ eithei the Colloquial or NaiTative 
Style In the fiist the individual is represented 
lumself as speahing, and therefore gives us the 
very woids he made use of But in the second the 
whole conversation is thrown into the form of a 
narration In the colloquial style, the speaker 
employs the first person for himself, and the second 
for those he is addressmg but iii the narrative, 
only the third person is made use of 

ExAMUt (1 ) Colloqmnl — When Alexandei the Great as 
asked h} lie did not contend in the Oh mpic Games, lie said, 
“ I will when I ha\ o kings for ray competitors ” 

l^arratue — ^WHieii Alexander the Great was asked whj he 
did not contend m the Olympic Games, he said tliat he would 
do so when he had kings for his competitors 

(2) ynnatire — ^AVhen a friend was expressing sinrpiise 
thcat Sir Matthe^\ Hale should ha\ c done a great favoui to 
one who had injured him, the knight replied, that he thanked 
God that he had learnt to forget injuries. 

Colloquial — ^Wqien a fiiend was expicssing surpnse that 
Sir Matthew Hale should have done a great favour to one who 
bad injured lum, the knightsaid, “ I thank God I have learned 
to forget injui les ” 


EXEBCISE LX^'II 

Change the Colloquial Sentences into Narrative, and the 
Narrative mto Colloquial — 

1 Cardinal Wolsey, one of the greatest ministcre that this 
or any other coimtry has ever known, breathed his last in 
these sad words “Had I been os diligent to serve my God, 
as I liave been to please my king. He would not have foisakcn 
me now in my grey haira ” 
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2 In one ot !ns letters^ Pope says, “ I should liardly caie to 
have an old post pulled up that I rememhei when a child ” 

3 Some httle time before Socrates drank the hemlock, one 
of his mends, who was lamenting that he was about to be put 
to death innocently, was asked by Socrates, whethei he wished 
him to die guilty 

4 "Wlien Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was besiege- 
mg Stettin, he lephed to a soldiei, who complained of the 
hard weather, while workmg at the foitifications, “Myfnend, 
the earth is always frozen to those who want mdustiy ” 

5 In an interview granted to Joseph Lancaster, George the 
Third expressed a wish that eveiy poor child in his kingdom 
might be taught to read the Bible 

In his last illness William the Third sent for Dr Eadchffe 
to B ensmgton After the usual questions put by the physician 
to his royjd patient, the kmg showing his swollen ancles, 
while the lest of his body was emaciated, said, “Doctoi, 
what do you think of these 1 ” “ Why, truly,” rephed 
Eaddiffe, bluntly, “ I would not have yoni Majestj^s two 
legs for yoni three kingdoms.” 

Di Eadchffe, the celebrated physician, and Su Godfiey 
Knellei, the no less celebrated painter, lived next door to each 
other in Bow Street, Covent Garden As Sir Godfrey had a 
very fine garden, he allowed a dooi to be broken out in the 
wall which divided the two gioimds, m order that the doctoi 
might have fiee access thereto whenevei he thought propei 
The servaiits of the lattei howe\er did so much mischief to 
the rare plants and flowers, that Sir Godfrey was obliged to 
romonstrate But the evil still continuing, he sent a message 
by one of his sen^ants to Eadchffe, to tell him that he shoidd 
be rader the necessity of bncking up the door-way To this 
Eadchffe merely sent the following rude answer, “Tell Sir 
Godfrey that he may do anything he will with the wall 
^cept pamt it” The message having been dehveied to 
Aneller, he said, “Did my very good fnend, Di Eadchffe, 
^ i 11 back, and after presentmg my service to 

nun, tell him that I can take anything from him but phjsic ” 
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FIGUEATIVE DiVNGUAGE 

164 Language is figuiative when words are 
used (’) in a sense diffeient from their oidmaiy 
simification, oi (-) are ajiphed to objects to 
which, in strictness, they do not belong 

ExAMI•I,^ — She 18 of a tour disposition 

Evpii. — ^In this scntciico the w ord sonr is of course not used 
literally to chancten/e tli** disposition, for m that \rn^ dispo 
sitions are neitlier sour nor sw eet, for these arc qualities w hich 
aie to be ascertained only by the sense of taste Bat what is 
meant is this, that, ns that which is soui produces a di8<agrec* 
able sensation to tliosc tnstmg it, so hci disposition causes a 
similarly disagreeable impression on the mind of those oil- 
serving her Tlie word nowi then is used hgurativeli In 
plain or literal language we might say, She is of a peel id 
disposition 

163 0ns — Figuratii e language is cmplo} ed to gii e greater 
energy and clearness Ajoung 'wn tei, should tlieiefore be 
careful not to make use of any hgurc meiely for the purpose 
of what appears to him to be eUgance, i cmembcring that ei ei^ 
word that does not add to the force and perspicuity of his 
sentence, weakens and obscures it Vigorous thought can 
support itself without moretiicious aid , and on the othei 
hand, to quote from old Fullei, “ To clothe low creeping 
mattei with high-flown language is not fine fancy but flat 
foolery It i-atlier loads than raises a wicn, to fasten the 
feathers of an ostnch to her wings ” 

166 The pimcipal figuies of speech aie Com- 
panson, Metaphoi, Metonymy, Synecdoche, 
Meiosis, and Peisouification 
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SIMILE OE COMPARISON 

167 Things may be compaied m two ways, — 
the way of le'semhlance or of contiast We may 
\aew two thmgs together, which ale like m some 
points, and unlike m otheis , and we may dwell 
on and draw out either them lesemhlances or their 
diffeiences If we look meiely at then pomts of 
lesemhlance, we make a Swnh* oi Goinpaiison, if 
at their pomts of diffeience, an Antithesis 

168 Iri a Simile the Compaiison is maxked by 
hi 6 01 as, 01 wolds oi phrases eqmvalent 

Example — ^T alkative persons are like empty hari els, the 
less there is in them, the more noise they make 

Expl — ^Here a compaiison is made betw een talkative per- 
sons and empty ban^, and it is shovni by the ivord Me 
The figiu 6 of speech there made use of is a Simile So again, 
Theie is a resemblance between food and books , for, as the 
formei nourishes the body, so do the latter the mmd 

EXERCISE LXTin 

1^* Underlmo the Words compared by way of simile — 

Grateful persons resemble fertile fields, which always reimy 
moie than they receive 

Homer, like the Nile, pom-s out his iiches with a sudden 
01 erflow , Yirgil, like a river m its banks, with a constant 
stieam — Pope 

My doctnne shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil 
as the dew, as the small rain upon the tender heib, as the 
showei's upon the grass — liMe 

The groans of the people spread over the hill like the dis- 
tant thundei of the night, when the clouds burst on Cona, 
and the shrieks of a thousand ghosts are heard on the hollow 
winds — Ossian's Pocm<i 

She came m all her beauty like the moon horn the cloud of 
the east Lovelmess was around her as light Hei steps 
weie like the music of songs — Id 

Thou wert swift, O Moinr I ns n roe of the desert , terrible 
as a meteoi of file Thy wrath was as the storiii Thy swoid 
m battle as lightning in the field Thy voice was a stream 
after rain ; hke thundei on distant hiUs —Id 


Simile, from simiU’i, like 
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ENPjHGXSE lnin 

Compare the following pairs of objects respectively, 
showing their pomta of resemblance — 


1 Food and books 

2 The tronbles of a child and 

an Apiil shower 

3 The wings of a bird and 

the sai£ of a ship 

4 Life and a battle 
O Heaven and home 

() An infant and a flower 


7 Idleness and an nnculti- 

vated field 

8 Pi-ospeiit 7 and sunshine. 

9 Misfortune and a dark 

clond 

10 Youth and spring 

11 Age and winter 

12 Mmc and eloquence 


EXEBOISE LXX 

Moke similes for the following words — 

Books Time 

A passionate man An avancious man 

An ambitious conqueror Life 


METAPHOE 

169 A Metaplioi* is a figtae of speech which 
tiansfers a word fi.om its usual application to 
another It is used in lefeience to an object which 
the usual object resembles Thus, we may say, In 
this battle Hanmbal lost the floroei of his army 

Expl. — H ere the yvojA.floioer is transfeired from the object * 
to which it IS usually applied, to an army It is implied that 
what ^efloxcer is to the plant^ that the men whom Hannibal 
lost were to the army Thus it is a metaphor A metaphor 
IS an implied comparison, but in which the sign Me or ae is 
not uded Tlius, if we say, Our Ufe w but a snadoto, we make 
use of a metaphor, but, Om h/o is Me a shadow, is not a 
metaphor, but a simile or comparison 

EXERCISE LXXI 

1 ^ ITnderhne the words made use of as metaphors, and 
doubly underline the similes — 

* Metaphor, from meta (utra) over, andp/tcro (<pEpo>) I cany 
In a metaphor the meanmg is earned aioay from on object it is 
usually connected with, and transferred to another not usually 
possessing it 
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Idleness is tbe nist of tlie soul Tlie hope of success is the 
spnng of exertion Infancy is the dawn of hfe He spent 
the sunset of lus life in ease and contentment The sun 
gladdens the landscape Both in this world and the next we 
reap the fruit of our conduct Every repetition of an action 
adds a new link to the cliam of habit The wind was moan- 
ing through the trees A wise man holds in his tongue os 
with a bit and bridle He was inflamed with anger. His 
prejudices are deep-rooted Tlionghts tliat breathe and woi'ds 
that burn The thunder of Demosthenes aroused the Athe- 
nians Bust eats into iron Cares coiTode his heart Lan- 
guage should be the mirror of the mind 
The Lord God is a sim and shield — Jitbh 
In peace thou ai-t the galo of spnng, in wai the nionntain 
stoim — Ossian’s Poems 

Tliere dwells a deep meaning in old customs. — ScInUer, 

TVhy dost thou build thy liall, son of the winged tlav's ? — 
Ossian^s Poems ° 


Alany fell by thy arm , they weio consumed in the flames 
of thy wrath But when thou didst return from wai how 
pracefid was thy blow 1 Th> face w as like the sun after rain , 
hke the mwn in the silence of night , calm as the breast of 
the lake when the loud w md is laid — /(/ 

pillow of dust —Id 
“‘gradient which fouls our dispositioms envj' — 

irretiievable, tbe stains 

winch it leav es behind, no time will wash away /d 

Btill slavciy, still, thou art a 
j i though thousands in ail ages hav e been 

-to. "» “tor o„S” coo.mT 

The love of money is the root of all evil 


melted from the field, as snow, 

^on streams aro swoln, and south winds blow 
Dissolves m silent dow— Sco« ’ 

On hfe’s vast ocean divorsoh wo sail. 

Eeoson tho curl, but is tbo galo__Pq„ 


EXERCISE LXXH 
gM*) Turn the following motajhonce 


xpressions into plain 


He IS the /lead of his class 
first in his class The valley 


{Plain Expression ) He 
f'as smiling with fertihtj 


is'the 

The- 
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ship teas ploughing ihe stormy miiiiu Virtue is a jeiiel 
Time flies The cloak of hypocrisy "Will one day he tom oflF 
Vice IS a plant that hears miseij as its fruit Tlie loss of 
lus son was a heavy blow to Buike The cup of his happi- 
ness i-an over The humcane swept oi ery thing before it 
The clouds threatened rain Deatli enters the palaces of 
kings os well as the cottages of the pool Walk in the 
strmght path of honour 

(*>) Turn the following sentences into metaphoric ones — 

Life IS shoi t. Beauty does not last long Let not tliyself 
be overcome by passion. Let the gospel be spread The 
jellow com is to be cut down He was drowned Virtue is 
always connected with happiness The gmve receives all 
No one is without some trouble Do not be conceited 

(') Find metaphors for the following evprossions, making use of 
either verbs, ad]ecti\es, or nouns, thus — 

Adjective — ^The dry soil=The thirnty soiL 

Verb — The soil absorbed the watei=Tlie soil drauK in 
the water 

NotJ^ — Wliat we should do is evident=Tlie path of dut> 
IS clear 

Friend Death Voutli Eiches Happiness Life A 
proud man War A storm at sea A cloud Sleeji Eeasoii 
ignorance The queen began to reign in 1838 

A stomi at sea (sea raged — ^waves — ^mountains high — ^thim- 
der roaied — lightning flashed — ship diiven — feather on wind) 

An unproductive sod (hungry — swallowing up eieiy thing) 

We ought not to be too much aflected by troubles, foi a 
penod of adversity is often followed by one of pinspenty 
(Not lose heart — storm succeeded by sunshmc ) 

The progress of time is imperceptible (Time — tieads — 
noiseless steps ) 

Ho has an easy life (sti earn — lains smooth) 

170 Au Allegoby is a Metaphoi fully earned 
ont The 80th Psalm is a heautiihl AUegoiy, as 
aie also Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Addison’s 
Vision of IMirzah (Spectatoi , No 159), and J ohn- 
son’s Truth and Falsehood (BamftZe;, No 96) All 
Fables and Parables are a land of Allegory 
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METONTMT 

171 A Metonymy* IS the use of (^) the cause for 
the effect, Q the thmg contained for that which con- 
tams it, (2) the sign foi that which is signified and 
vice vcisd As, (») Grayliatis should he respected 
(-) Flee fi-om the bottk 0 The throne is secure. 

Expl. — I n the first sentence gray hairs is the Effect used 
for the Cause, old aqc , in the second, bottle stands for that 
>\luch the bottle uolds, intoxicating liguon, m the third, 
throne, the bad ^e, oi emblem, or sign of the royal office, is 
used instead of roi/alti/ The espi-essions, gray hairt, bottle, 
and th) one, as used here, are Metonymies. 

EXERCISE LXXm 

Undcthno the llotonyimes, and then change the figures 
mto plom language — 

I have read Milton Changed to, I have i-ead Milton’s works 
Have you studied Addison 1 In the reign of George the Tlurd 
the House of Commons resolved, that the powei of the ciown 
had mcrfcised, was inoi easing, and ought to be diminished 
He has a long purse The country nas wasted by the sword 
Cromn ell seized the sceptre Constantine assumed the purple 
while in Britain The time appears to be coming when the 
dcstimes of nations will bo determined rather by the pen than 
by the sword Does the kettle boil 1 Ho reads Pope dailj 
The stranger praised the eloquence of our pulpit, bai, and 
senate Alexander ga\e the follownng opinion of two of his 
com tiers — Cinteius loves the king, but Hephiestion loves 
Alexander 

’Tis all thy busmess, businGs<; how to shun, 

And bask thj naked bod> m the sun — Drydcn 

I call upon tliat reverend and this most learned bench, to 
vindicate the religion of their God, to support the justice of 
their country I call upon the bishops to interpose the unsullied 
sanctity of then law n , upon the judges to mterpose tlie purity 
of then ermine to save us from this pollution . — Lari Chatham 


Metoiiynij, Ironitneia oier or away, and onoina (orona) 

a name, a figure in w Inch something is mentioned under a 
different nanu o 
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EXERCISE LXXIV 

Use Mctonynues instead of the plain language of the 
following sentences — 

The kingly office is less powerful than it once was. I 
would advise you to read Sooth’s Sermons attentively The 
Palatinate was devastated by war during the reign of James 
the First. Let us defend our homes and our rehgion. Lite- 
rature has much mffueuce I would rather pass my time m 
wntmg than m hghtmg He earned the election by means 
of his riches. 


SYNECDOCHE 

172 A Synecdoche is a figure m which we use 
the part for the whole, or the whole for the pait, 
or generally where any thing greater or any thing 
less, is used instead of the exact object meant , as, 
(») There aie ten sail of the hne m port (=) Ten 
thousand evils attend us in life 

Expl. — I n the first sentence, sail, a part of a ship, is used 
for the whole, ships, and is therefore a Synecdoche In the 
second, ten thousand is the Synecdoche, being used for an 
indefinitely great number 

EXERCISE LXXV 

(•) Underlmc the Synecdoches, nnd then convert them 
mto plam language — 

There were a hundred hands aboard The town is full of 
soldiers , a hundred horse entered last night, and there was a 
regiment of foot quartered in it befora He keeps a good 
table At Dover more than a hundred sail are often m sight 
at once The face of the deep is frozen — Bible 

All hands employed, the royal work grows warm — Drijden 

Blessmgs, 0 Father I shower, 

Father of Mercies I round his precious head — HeniAns 

Return to her^ and fifty men dismissed^ 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 

To he a comrade with the wolf and owl — Shal^ere 

But Eempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o’er. 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the waie no more — Coiiper, 
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a Change the plain language of these sentences into Syneo 
es — 

FTi^lf our men were at the pumps He has hved fifty years 
(Use a metaphoi y em^s — piled on his head) Innumerable 
msects weie sportmg in the sunshme A ship was seen in 
the distance My house shall always sheltei you 

MEIOSIS 

173 Meiosis* is tlie saying less than is meant — 
stating a thing wealdy, oi with less foice than it 
might he , as, He is not venj industi loiis, when we 
mean to say, but less offensively. He is lazy 

1T4 This mode of stating a thmg sometimes, by a sort of 
reaction, produces more effect than a stiong statement The 
suppression of what might be said has more weight (being 
more suggestive) than the expression of it would So St Paul 
calls himself “ the cttucn of no mean cvtp , ” that is, df a most 
famous city , for Tamus (still a respectable city) was one of 
the most celebiated m Asia Minor, and was a gi eat school for 
the study of philosophy and the arte 


EXERCISE LXXVI 

Express the sense of the following sentences in a more 
softened form — 


1 Geoige IS a lazy fellow 

{Changed /o— George is 
not very industrious ) 

2 He 18 insufferably vam 

3 She IS very passionate 

4 He IB a gieat ignoramus 
6 Samuel is always playmg 

6 He IS a thorough cowaid 

7 He was a murderer 

8 They are bars. 

9 He never does nght 

10 That IS a filthy river 

11 The statement is false 

12 He IS a viUam 


13 She IS a gossip 

14 The Dutch aie very rich. 

15 Nero was a most hateful 

man 

16 Needle-making is very 

injurious to health 

17 The Spanish aie evces 

sively proud 

18 Dr Johnson was a great 

scholar 

19 It was as ill-contnved a 
- plan as ever I knew 

20 It IS a wietched place to 

hve in 


* Erofn the Gieek (jiuov), meion, less 
/ 
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PROSOPOPCEIA* OE PEESONIFIOATION f 
176 Prosopopooia is a figuie of speecli by which 
the quahties of pet sons are attiibuted to things 
It IS, in fact, making things persons, oi speaking 
of them IS if they were so Thus we spealc of a 
nvei ghdmg at its own sweet will, of valleys 
smiling, flowers laughvng, 

Expl. — Hexe tlie acta or properties of persons, viz,, a will, 
smiling, and laughing are attributed to a river, valleys, and 
flowers They are, therefore, severally, instances of personi- 
fication 

176 Obs — (1) In the above examples, the acts or properties 
of persons are attnbuted to things , (2) sometimes thmgs aic 
addressed as pei-sons, and represented as hearing what we sai 
and even answering us The following aie examples — 

And Ocean, ’mid bis uproar wild, 

Speaks safety to hts Island-Ohtld — Oolendge ' 

0 Solitude t where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? — Oowper 

EXERCISE LXXVn. 

i^(‘l Underlmo the words personified, and doubly underlmc 
those nluch express the personification — 

Example — Our Mds are crowded with plenty The 
pilpil should underhne the word fields, as it is the word pei 
somhed, and doubly underlme cboweed, which makes the 
personification 

Our fields are ci owned with plenty When summer reigns 
the flowers i ejoice The wind wnispers. The mountain frowns 
in lonely majesty The ship was cleaving the waters. The 
watei saw its God and blushed. Ocean was puttmg forth his 
strength Hoaxing waves chmb the distant rock. 


* From prosopon (vpocmron'j^ a person, andpoico ^ I make 
t From persona, a person , and faciQ, I make Thus both 
words mean person-moJang 

Our language possesses pecuhor advantages m the use of 
this figure, because the grammatical distinction of gender cor 
responds to the natural distmction of sex. All males ore 
masouhne, all females feminmo, and all other nouns neuter 
In the very act of attributing gender to theso last, we persomf} 
them, and havo it therefore in our power to confer the digmtj 
or energy, which onsos from a right use of this figure, on all 
our neuter nouns Thus England, Virtue, Ocean, are neuter, 
and m ordinary language are so used They may, howoior, 
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Cluuit\ s eyes should be open cis well as her hands Surely 
King Edward the Sixth was as truly charitable m granting 
Bridewell for the punishment of sturdy rogues, as m giving 
St. Thomas’s Hospital for the lehef of the iioor — Fuller 

Pull mnnj a. flower is bom to blush unseen — Gray 

The wilderness and tlic sohtiry place shall be glad for them 
md the desert shall lejoice and blossom .is the rose — Bible. 

Tlie voice of th> brother’s blood crietli unto me from the 
ground — Id 

(”) Change the plain language of the following sentences by 
makmg use of personifications — 

The mighty* one died (death — dart) He w.is very rich 
^wealth poured treasures — ^feet) She is deeply in love (love 
— soft chain) As the evenmg w.is so fane, we were induced 
to lisit the sea-shore (invited) Bold and majestic mountains 
closed 111 the view (frowniing) Ho ram falls in the great 
desert (ncvei drinks iii a genial shower) The country was 
devastated, fii-st by famine, and then by pestilence (stalked 
through the countij) 

{') Persomfj the followmg words — 

Ewvti I u — 1 (Adv ersity.) — ^Let not the frown of .idven8it\ 
too much depress thee 

2 (Fortune )-—Sinilmg fortune, Fortune smiled 
on him 

Time Age Spnng Summer Autumn "Winter Death 
Ourcountrj’ The sun Night Flowers The laws Succe'!^ 
IMisfoitune Poverty that has known better dajs 

be personified for the purposes of grace or energy , tlio two first 
as females, and Ocean as male In most language-., however, 
nouns corresponding to our neuter nouns cannot bo thus personi- 
fied, for maiij of them are already cither masculmo or iomininc 
Tlius of modem languages, those denvod from the Latm (French, 
.Spamsh, A,c ) have no neuter gender, and aU nouns ore therefore 
unaltcrabl} either niascuhno or feminine La vicr, the sea, is 
alwajs feminine, and VOcian,the ocean, is alwa>'a masetihne 
No 'Strength is therefore gained bj so using them The languages 
of the (^thic stock, hkc tho olassicol languages, are not thus 
destitute of a neater gender , but, unfortunatclv for tho purposes 
of rhetoric, many nouns without sex, or what we should call 
neuter nouns, are classed as masculine or feminine They 
therefore cannot bo porsomfied by attributing to them gender 
Thus the sun, which with us is ordinarily neuter, and can bo so 
energetically personified by makmg it masculine, is with tho 
Germans (liic ^snnr) mialterablj feminmc 
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OAPITAL LETTEBS 

177 It was fomeily the custom, ns it is now in Gcnnau 
and the northern languages of Europe, to begin cveiy noun 
with a capital letter , but at picscnt, with us, the use of the 
capital letters is much more limited They must, however, 
be employed in the folloinng cases — 

They must begm — 

(1 ) The first word of a book, chapter, letter, or any other 
piece of wnting 

(2 ) The first word after a iienod , as. Fear God Honour 
the King 

(3 ) The firat word after inton o^atn e and exclamatoiy sen- 
tences, provided such sentences are nidepeiidcnt in construction 
of those wluch follow them , as, "Wliere is 3 our friend 1 She 
IS heie I How beautiful a day it is 1 You seem to enjoy it ! 

But if several interrogative or exdnmntory sentences arr 
thi-own into one general groini, or if the consti notion of the 
lattei sentences depends on the former, all of them, except the 
tost, maj' begm wnth a small letter, as. How lon^, ye simple 
ones, wall ye love simplicity ? and the scorners delight m then 
scorning? and fools hate luiow ledge ? Alas ! how difierent I 
jet how like the same 

(4 ) The firat woid in eveiy line of poetiy , ns, 

A sohtory blcssmg few con find , 

Our joys mth those wo love are mtertwmod , 

And ho whose watchful tenderness removes 

The ohstructmg thorn which wounds the friend he loves, 

Smoothes not another’s rugged path alone. 

But scatters roses to adorn his own 

' Hannah More, 

( 6 ) All propel names , as, John is m London Nelson was 
killed m the ship Victoiy, at tlie battle of Trafalgar I will 
see you on the mst Fnday in Apiil 
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(6 ) AH adjectives derived from propei names , as, English, 
Eiench, Dutch, Spanish 

(7 ) All quotations given in a duecfc form , as, Sir Philip 
Sidney, when dymg \nth thirst, sent a bottle of watei, wjuch 
bad been biought to him, to a wounded soldiei, with these 
woids — “Thy necessity is yet greater than mine • ” 

Obs — ^Wlien the evact words aie not given, noi in the form 
of a quotation, no capital is required , as, the Scriptures com- 
mand us to hoiioui the king 

(8 ) The pimcipal woixls in the titles of books , as, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Macaulay’s Essays 

(9 ) The viu lous names of the Deity , as, J ehovah, Almighty, 
God, the Lord 

(10) The pronoun I, and the mteijection 0, must alwajs 
he cajntal lettere , as, I saw tlie palace 0 Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works ' 

(11 ) Besides all these, any veiy important word may be 
distinguished by a capital , as, The Keformation Ho has 
been cousidermg how ho could best piomote the Gause of 
Education 


EXEEOISE LXXIX 

1 ^ 'Whore necessary change the small Icttors into capitals 

of addisoii — ^when the celebrated addison was at the 
pomt of death, ho sent for lord Warwick, a young man neorly 
related to 1^, and finely accomplished, hut very irregular in Ins 
he arrived life, however, barely glimmered in tho 

fnn ‘^^tor a proper pause 

addressed him “ dear sir, you sent for mo i hope you 

Ia JwT * shall hold them most sacred ’’ may the 

• hv ‘ addison took 

^ ®' Christian 

^® ®P®ho with difficulty, and soon o'rpircd in. tickoll’s 
ovcellent elegy on tho death of addison, arc those Imes, 

“ho taught us how to hve , and oh ! too high 
the pnee of knowledge, taught us how to die ’* 

m which the poet alludes to this moving mterview -^catkins 
roBsthwn^/n ’!cfl?r/c77 incttviherland -havmgloft 

thwaite,— with skdZw^holvelh^^^ml”? ho®wicb, and bason- 
other mountams —and in tViJa c?’ Ichack, and numerous 
-ohntamsofscothmd on tSS 
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dale pikes, — their own vale below them , wmdennere, and far 
beyond wmdormere, ingleborough, m yorkshire but bow shall i 
speak of the deliciousncss of the third prospoot ' at this time, that 
was most favoured by sunshmo the green \ ole of esk— deep and 
green, with its glittermg serpent stream, was below us , and on 
we looked to the mountams near the sea — ^blackcomb pre-emi- 
nent,— and still beyond, to the sea itself, in da^zlmg brightness, 
turning round, we saw the moimtains of wastdale in tumult , 
to our right, great gavel, the loftiest, a distmct and huge form, 
though the middle of the mountam was, to our eyes, os its base 
while we were gozmg around, “look,” i exclaimed “at yon ship 
upon the ghttenng sea 1 ’* “ is it a ship ? ” rephed our shepherd 
guide “ it can be nothing else,” mterposed my compamon , “ i 
cannot bo mistaken, i am so accustomed to the appearance of 
ships at sea ” the guide dropped the argument , but, before a 
minute was gone, ho qmotly said, “ now look at your ship , it is 
changed into a horse ” so indeed it was, — a horse with a gallant 
neck and head wo laughed heartily , and, i hope, when again 
inclined to bo positive, i may remember the ship and the horse 
upon the ghttenng sea , and the calm confidence, yet subrms- 
sivenoss of our wise man of the mountains, who certainly had 
more knowledge of clouds than wo, whatever might bo our 
knowledge of ships — Kordstiorlh 
(8 ) waller the poet, going to see kingjames, ot dinner, mci- 
heard a verj extraordinary conversation between his majesty and 
two prelates, andrews, bishop of winchester, and ncilo, bishop 
of durham, who wore standing bchmd the king’s chair jamos 
asked the bishops “ my lords, cannot i take my subjects’ money 
when 1 wont it, without all this formality in parhament ? ” th 
bishop of Durham readily replied that he could , whereupon th 
king turned, and said to the bishop of wmohester, “ well, m / 
lord, what say you?” “sir,” replied the bishop, “ihave no 
skill to judge of parliamentary cases ” the king answered, “no 
put offs, my lord, answer mo presently ” “ then, sir,” said ho 
“i thinl. it lawful for vou to take my brother node’s money, fo 
he offers it ” mr waller said, “ the company was pleased wit 
this answer, and the wit of it seemed to oflect the king -—iwr <7, ms 


APPENDIX n 

PUNCTUATION 

179 Punctuation is the ait of dividing a written composi- 
tion by pomts or stops, with a view to marlMg the sense 
more clearly These points arej tlie Comma, the S^icolon, 
the Colon, the Penod, and the Notes of Intenogation and 
Admiration 
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180 — THE COMMA. 

(1 ) Generally, tlie parts of a simple sentence aae not sepa- 
rated by points , as, The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom 

If, howevei, the sentence be veiy long, the subject having 
adjuncts connected with it, a comma is usually placed before 
the veib , as, Tlie good taste of the pi-esent age, has not allow ed 
us to neglect the cultivation of tlie English language 

(2 ) AVheii the construction of a sentence is broken by the 
introduction of a phrase, not very intimately connected with 
it, such phrase is generally preceded and followed by a comma , 
IS, The statement is, bejond doubt, evaggerated Pompeii, 
being near Vesuvius, was destroj’ed by an eiuption The'v 
set out, and, before the e\ tning, arrived in safety 

The same usage is followed with regard to sentences mtio- 
duced thus parenthetiuilly , as,To write clearlj’ and forcibly, at, 
every one must wash to do*, is impossible without much jiractice 

(3 ) Two words of the same part of speech, connected by a 
conjunction, do not generally bd£e a comma between them , as, 
Jane and her brother are here That house is large and com- 
modious "We must lead slowly and distmctly 

When no conjunction is made use of, the words must be 
separated by a comma , is, W'e live la a large, couvement house 

(4 ) But when three or more words of the same part of speech 
ice employed in the same construction, they are usually sepa- 
.v^ted by a comma , as. My father, my brotbei, and cousin, 
hive been to Biighton The house is laige, commodious, and 
w^ll situated He reads slowly, distinctly, and forcibly 

.(5 ) Persons addressed aie separated from the neighboimug 
iiords by commas , as, Heai, my friends, what I have to say to 
lOu Sir, I believe you. 

(6 ) A comma is used aftei the case absolute, oi a phrase 
•'outlining the infinitive ibsolute , as, The bridge being undei 
epau I went oi er in a boat To confess the ti utli, 1 do not 
like yov 

(7 ) Nouns in apposition, having adjuncts connected with 
them, are separated by commas , as. He is guilty of falsehood, 
the vice of cowards Chaucer, the fithei of English poetry, 
lived in the reign of King Bicluu-d the Second 

H the imims be without adjuncts, m general, no comma is 
used , .IS, Queen Victoria governs England Chaucer the noet 
wi-ote the Canterbiuy Tales 
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Obs. — S ome wnters "would separate the nouns , thus 
Chaucer, the poet, wrote the Canterbury Tales 

(8 ) In a complex sentence the component simple sentences 
whether coiitracted or imcontiacted, are generally separated 
by commas , as, England is not a large country, but it is a 
wealthy one England is not a large, but a wealthy country 
The letter v,aa written so badly,- that he could not read it >4 
say, I will not go He thinks justly, and he acts honourably 

Though deep, yet clear , though gentle, yet not dull , 
Strong ivithout rage, without o'ej^owing, full 

Exceptiok I — If the simple sentences are so contracted as 
to be represented by only a single word with its adjuncts, and 
conjunctions are employed to connect them, no commas aie 
employed , as, My brother Jdhn and your sister Mary are in 
the garden. I saw him and her (89, 90 ) 

Expl. — H ere the woids my brother John, a single noun with 
its adjuncts, are the representative of a simple sentence, and 
so are your sister Maty, a phrase similarly circumstanced 
These, then, are not separated by commas 

Exception H — ^If a relative sentence follow the antecedent 
without the mtervention of any other words, the relative and 
the antecedent are not usually separated by a comma , as. The 
man •who lived here Las gone away. The book that you lent 
me IS very interestmg 

Obs. — C ontracted relative sentences are preceded and fol- 
lowed by a comma , as, The horse, tired with his journey, 
was led mto the stable 

(9 ) When the verb to he is followed by an mfiniti\e, oi a 
lengthened phrase, which might by mversion be the nomiua- 
tive to that verb, a comma is usually placed after it , as. The 
intention teas, to pay off all the forces TTie proposal is, to 
disband all the troops 

(10 ) When the grammatical order is departed horn, m order 
to moke certain words emphatic (68), such transposed words 
generally have a comma after them , as, {Dsual Uonstruction) 
The statement is undoubtedly true. (^Junphatic Construction) 
Undoubtedly, the statement is true 

(11) The words now, fot merly, generally, mdeed, therefore, 
however, first, lastly, yes, no, nay, in brief, in genet al, without 
doubt, and others of a similar land, are generally separated 
from the context by commas , as. Yes, you are right Nay, 
you must not leave us yet. The Strand, formerly, was qmte 
out of London , now, it is nearly m the centre of it. 
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181 — THE SEMICOLON 

(1 ) Tlie semicolon is used to separate sentences, which aie 
not so mtunntely connected in sense as those separated 

a comma , as, Sfanwa swim upon the suiface , hut peails lie 
at the bottom Philosophera assert that Nature is unlimited 
in hei opeiations , that she has inexhaustible tieasures in 
reserve , that knowledge will always be progressive , and 
that all future generations will contmue to make discoveiies, 
of which we have not the least idea 

(2 ) Sometmies independent sentences, when very short, aie 
separated by a semicolon , as, The pnde of wealth is con 
temptible , the pride of learning is pitiable , the pnde of dig- 
nity IS ndiculous , but the pride of oigotiy is insupportable 

Obs. — In such sentences as the last, many authors would 
use the penod, and perhaps with strict propriety 

182 — TBE COLON 

(1 ) "When a sentence, complete in itself, is followed by 
inotner wluch is used to explain, or stiengthen, or illustrate it, 
such sentences aie separated by a colon as, Cultivate the 
habit of perseverance success is dependent on it 

(2; IVhen a senes of sentences oi clauses, separated by 
semicolons, is followed by a sentence which relates to them all, 
a colon generally separates the last membei of the senes from 
the qualifying sentence , as, A Divine Legislator, uttenng his 
voice from heaven , an Almighty Governor, stretching forth 
his arm to punish or lewaid, infonning us of perpetual rest, 
prepared heieafter foi the righteous, and of indignation and 
wrath awaitmg the wicked these are the considerations which 
overawe the world, which support integnty, and check guilt 

(3) Sometimes the presence oi absence of the conjunction 
determines whether the colon oi semicolon should be used , 
as, Do not ask me again you cannot go Or, Do not ask me 
again , /o; you cannot go 

^ quotation, mtioduced in a formal mannei, is generalh 
preceded by a colon , as. Sir Isaac Newton gave the following 
estimate of himself —“I do not know what I may appeal to 
the world, but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy, 
playing on the sea-shoie, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoothei pebble oi a prettiei shell than ordinal v, 
whilst the gi eat ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me’” 

Obs —Q uotations nie generally preceded by a comma 
merely , as, Pythagoias said, “ Eeveience thyself ” 
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183 — THE PEIIIOD 


(1 ) Wlien a sentence is complete and independent, it is 
followed by a penod , as, Holland is north of Eelginin 

(2 ) A penod is sometimes admitted betn een two sentences, 
though connected by a conjunction , ns. He i\ ho lifts himself 
up to tlie obseiwation and notice of the uoild, is, of all men, 
the least likely to avoid censure. For he dmws upon him a 
thousand ejes, that will narrowly inspect him in every part. 

(3 ) All abbreviations must be followed by a full stop , as, 
P il (post mendiem) , A M (ante mendiem) 

184 The pnncipnl Abbreviations are — 

A B or B A Artium Boccalaurous, Bachelor of Arts 
AD Anno Domim, In tho j car of our Lord 

A or A Artmm Mngister, Master of Aits 
A M Anno ^lundi. In the year of the world 

AM Ante Meridiem, Bcfoio noon (Sfoming ) 

Bart Baronet 


^ lauS ^ I Bachelor of Divinity 

DD Divimtatis Doctor, Doctor of Dninity 

I H S Jesus Hommum Salvator, Jesus the Saviour of Men 


Knt 

LL D Logum Doctor, 

M D Medicmro Doctor, 

MS Monu Senptum, 

MSS 

N B Nota Bone, 

Ph D Plulosophiro Doctor, 

P M Post Mensem, 

P S Post Senptum, 

B S S Begiffi Societatis Socius ) 
PBS ) 

B S A S Begin? Societatis Anti- ^ 
quanonun Socius, J 

PLS 


ICniglit 

Doctor of Laus 

Doctor of Medicine 

f Wntten with the hand 

I (Manusenpt ) 

Manuscripts 

JIark v,ell Take notice 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Afternoon 

Postsenpt 

Follow of the Boyal Socictv 

Follow of the Boyal Society 
of Antiquaries 

Follow of thoLmnean Society 


V B Yictona Bcgina, 
1 C id ost, 
mst instant 
prov provimo, 
ult ultimo, 

•nz. vidolicct, 


Queen Victona 
That is 

The present (month) 
The coming (month; 
The Inst (month) 
Namely 


Caution — Caiefully avoid the use of the comma inst^d 
of the period Tins improper usage is not uncommon , but 
it maiks great ignorance 
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185 — irOTE OP rNTERROaATIOK^ 

The note of interrogation is used at the end of a question , 
as, Where are you 1 

This marie must not be employed where it is only said that 
a question was asked , as. She mquired where I hved The 
mterrogative form might be employed thus She said to me, 
‘'Where do you live 1 ” 

186 — XOTE OF E'^CIuUL4.TIOir 

The note of exckmation, or, as it is sometimes called, of 
admiration, is used after the expression of some strong emo- 
tion, as of joy, gnef, surprise, Aa, and after an invocation , 
as, How noble an action 1 "VS^t a wonderful escape he has 
had 1 Listen to me 1 for I have something of importance to 
commumcate. 

Obs. — It will often happen that such woids are employed 
as would form either a question or an exclamatory sentence 
Now, if no answer be required to complete the sense, the words 
do not constitute a question, but an exclamatory sentence, 
and of course, require the note of exclamation at the close , 
as, What is more to be desired than contentment * How 
many opportunities of domg good have been lost ’ 

THE PARENTHESIS, DASH, AND HYPHEN 

Many othei marks, besides the six above, are used for 
various purposes, but only the three pnncipal, the Parenthe- 
sis, the Dash, and the Hyphen, need be noticed here 

187 The Parenthesis ( ) is used to introduce an incidental 
thought, that cannot be readily worked up into the sen- 
tence , as, " King James wrote a ti*eatise (what could be more 
ndiculous ?) on the heinous sin of using tobacco ” 

Obs — ^The occasional use of the parenthesis is sometimes 
productive of happy effect , but the young writer wuU do well 
to employ it as little as possible It is often only a lasy mode 
of doing what would have been done better in a regular sen- 
tence, with some httle alteration of the construction. 

188 The Dash ( — is used to denote abmptuess, to show 
that a significant pause is mtended, or an unexpected change 
in the sentiment , as — 

“ Hero lies the great — liaise marble, where ? 

Nothmg but sordid dust hes here ” 


“He sometimes counsel takes, and — sometimes snuff " 
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Obs — ^The less the young writer employs the dash in his 
early compositionB, the better 

189 The Hyphen (-) is used to jom the component parts 
of compound words , as, Horse-shoe It also maiks the 

division of a word at the end of a Ime , as, tem 

pest. 

190 General Observation — The above are the most 
important rules for the punctuation of a composition It may 
be necessaiy, however, sometimes to make use of stops wheie 
none of these directions will apply The pupil ^11 hnd, too, 
that there is a want of uniformil^ m this matter — some an- 
thora, with a view to making the sense dearer, employing nume- 
rous stops, while others make use of them but spann^y 

EXiiSBOISE TjXXX 
Supply the requisite full-stops — 

A Letter of Coiopcr's to Lady Hesletli 
My dearest Oousm, 

Whose last most affectionate letter has run m my head 
ever smce I received it, and which I now sit down to answer, two 
days sooner than, the post will serve me I thank you for it, and with 
a warmth for which I am sure you will give me credit, though I do 
not spend many Woids m descnbmg it I do not seek new faends, 
not bemg altogether sure that I should find them, but have un 
speekable pleasure in still bemg beloved by an old one I hope that 
now our correspondence has sufiered its lost mterruption, and that 
we shall go down together to the grave, ohattmg and ohupiug 
as merrily os such a scene of thmgs os this will permit 
I am happy that my poems have pleased you My volume has 
afforded me no such pleasure at any time, either ^vhile I was 
wntmg it, or smce its pubhcation, as I have derived from your 
and my uncle’s opinion of it I make certam allowances for par- 
tiality, and for thatpeouhor qmckness of taste, with which you 
both rehsh what you like, and after all drawbacks upon those 
accounts, duly made, find myself nch m the measure of your 
approbation, that still remoms But above oil, I honour Jolm 
Gilpm, smce it was he who first encouraged you to write I made 
lum on purpose to laugh at, and he served his purpose well , 
but I am now m debt to him for a more valuable acqmsition, 
than all the laughter m the wodd amounts to, the recovery of 
my mtercourse with you, which is to me mestimable 
My benevolent and generous cousm, when I was once asked 
if I wanted any thmg, and given dehcately to understand that 
the mqmrer was ready to supply all my occasions, I thankfully 
and eiviUy, but positively deohned the favour I neither suffer 
nor have suffered, any such mconvemences as I had not 
much rather endure, than come under obligations of that 
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sort to a person comparatively witli yourself a stranger to 
me But to you I answer otherwise I know you thoroughly, 
and the liborahty of your disposition, and have that con- 
summate confidence m the smcerity of your wish to servo 
me, that dehvers me from all awkward constromt, and from 
all fear of trespassmg by acceptance To you, therefore, I reply, 
yes Whensoever, and whatsoever, and in what manner soever 
you please , and add, moreover, that my affection for the giver 
IS such, os will increase to me tenfold the satisfaction that I 
shall have in receiving It is necessary, however, that I should 
let you a little mto the state of my finances, that you may not 
suppose them more narrowly circumscribed than they are Smee 
Mrs Unwm and I have lived at Olney, we have had but one purse, 
although durmg the whole of that tme, till lately, her mcome 
was nearly double mme Her revenues mdeed are now in some 
measure reduced, and do not much exceed my own , the worst 
consequence of t]^s is, that we are forced to deny ourselves some 
thmgs which hitherto we have been better able to afford, but 
they are such thmgs as neither life, nor the well-bemg of life, 
depends upon My own mcome has been better than it is , but 
when it was best, it would not have enabled me to live as my 
couneotions demanded that I should, had it not been combmed 
with a better than itself, at least at this end of the kmgdom Of 
this I had full proof durmg the three mont^ that I spent m 
lodgings at Huntmgdon, m which time, by the help of good 
management, and a clear notion of economical matters, I con- 
tnvod to spend the mcome of a twelvemonth Now, my beloved 
cousm, you are in possession of the whole case os it stands 
Stram no points to your own mconvemence or hurt, for there is 
no need of it, but mdulge yourself m commumcatmg (no matter 
what) that you can spore without missing it, smee by so domg 
you will be sure to add to the comforts of my hfe one of the. 
sweetest that I can enjoy — a token and proof of your affection 
In the affair of my next publication, towards which you offer 
me so kmdly your assistance, there will be no need that you 
should help mo m the manner jou propose It will be a large 
work, consisting, I should imagme, of six volumes at least, The 
twelfth of this month I shall have spent a year upon it, n.^ d it 
will cost me more than another I do not love the booksellers 
well enough to make them a present of such a labour, but mtend 
to publish by subscription Your vote and mterest, my dear 
oousm, upon the occasion, if you please, butnothmg more I will 
trouble you with some papers of proposals when the time shall 
come, and am sure you will circulate as many for me as you can 
Now, my dear, I am gomg to tell you a secret It is a great 
secret, that you must not wlusper e\en to your cat No creature 
is at this moment apprised of it but Mrs Unwm and her son I 
am makmg a new translation of Homer, and am on the pomt of 
flmshmg the twentj -first book of the IhadThe reasons upon 
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■whioli I undertake this Herculean labour, and by winch Ijustify 
an enterprise in which I seem so effectually anticipated by 
Pope, although, m fact, he has not anticipated me at all, I may 
possibly give you, if you wish for them, when I can findnothmg 
more interestmg to say , a penod which I do not conceive to be 
very near I have not answered many things m your letter, nor 
can I do it at present for want of room I cannot beheve but that 
I should know you, notwithstondmg all that Time may have 
done There is not a feature of your face, could I meet it upon 
the road by itself, tliat I should not instantly recollect I should 
say, That is my cousm’s nose, oi those are her hps and her 
clun, and no woman upon earth can claim them but herself As 
for mo, I am a very smart youth of my years I am not mdeed 
grown gray so much as I am grown bald No matter There was 
more hair m the world than ever had the honour to belong to 
me Accordmgly, havmg found just enough to curl a little at my 
oars, and to mtermix a httlc of my own, that still hangs behind, 
I appear if you see me m an afternoon, to have a very decent 
head-dress, not easily distinguished from my natural ^wth, 
which being worn with a small bag, and a black nband about 
my neck, contmuos to mo the charms of my youth, even on the 
verge of age Away with the fear of wiitmg too often 

W 0 

P S — That the view I give you of myself may be complete, I 
add the two following items, — That I am m debt to nobody, and 
that I grow fat 

EXERCISE LXXXI 

1^ Supply the requisite stops — 

Cicero was at his Tusculan villa with his brother and nephew 
when ho first received the news of the prosonption and of their 
bemg mcluded m it It was the design of the Tnumvirato to 
keep it a scciet if possible to Iho moment of evecution in 
order to surprise those whom they had destmed to destruction 
before they were aware of the danger or had tune to escape 
But some of Cicero's friends found means to give him early 
notice of it upon wluch he set forward presently with his 
brother and nephew towards Astuiu the nearest villa which he 
had upon the sea with the mtent to transport themselves 
directly out of the reach of their enemies But Qnmtus bemg 
wholly unprepared for so sudden a voyage resolved to turnback 
with his son to Rome m confidence of lying concealed there 
till they could provide money and necessanes for their support 
abroad Cicero m the meanwhile found a vessel ready for 
him at Astura m which ho presently ombaii.od but the wmds 
bemg cross and turbulent and the sea wholly imeasy to him 
after he had sailed about two leagues along the coast he landed 
at Gircceum and spent a night near that place in great 
armety and nresolution the question was what course ho should 
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stcox and vrhothor he should fly to Brutus or to Cassius oi to 
S Pompoius but after all his dehborations none of them pleased 
Itim so much as tho expedient of dymg so that as Plutaich 
sa>s ho had some thoughts of retummg to tho city and kiUmg 
himself m Cecsox’s house m older to leave the gmlt and curse of his 
blood upon Ciesar’s perfidy and mgratitudo but tho importunity 
of his servants prevailed with him to sail towards Oajota whore 
he wont agam on shore to repose hunsolf in his Pormian villa 
about a mile from tho coast weary of life and tho sea and doclanng 
that ho would die m that country which ho hod so often saved 
Hero be slept soundly for several hours though as some writers 
tell us a great number of crows were iluttermg all the while and 
making a strange noise about his windows os if to rouse and 
warn him of his approochmg fate and that one of them mode 
its way mto tho chamber and pulled away the very bed-clothes 
till his slaves admonished by this prodigy and ashamed to see 
brute creatures more solicitous for his safety than themselves 
forced him mto his httcr or portable chan and carried him away 
towards the ship tlirough tho private ways and w alks of his woods 
havmg ]ust heard that soldiers were already come into the 
coimtr> in quest of him and not tar from the villa As soon as 
they were gone the soldiers arrived at tho house and perceiving 
him to bo fled pursued immediately towards tho sea and ovoi- 
took him in tho w'ood Their loader was one Popilms Lamas a 
tabuno or colonel of tho army whom Cicero hod formerly 
defended and preserved in a capital cause As soon as tho 
soldiers appeared the servants prepared tliemsolves to fight bomg 
resolved to defend their master’s life at tho hazard of their own 
but Cicero commanded them to sot him down and to make no 
rosistanco then lookmg upon Ins executioners with a presonoo of 
mind and firmness which almost daunted them and thrusting 
Ins nock as forwardly as ho could out of tho litter ho bade them 
do their work and take what they wanted Upon which they 
presontl}' cut off Ins lioad and both his hands and returned with 
them in all haste and groat joy tow aids Borne as tho most awree- 
ablo present w Inch they could possibly carry to Antony Pomlius 
charged himself with tho convejanco without refloctmg on tho 
i^nfomy of canymg that head which had saved his own ‘Ho 
found ^tony in tho Forum surrounded with guards and crowds 
of jjooplo but upon showing from a distance tho spoils winch 
lie brought ho was row’ardod upon the spot with tho honour of 
a crovm and about eight thousand pounds sterlmg Antony 
ordered tho head to be fixed upon tho rostra between the two 
lian^ a sad spectacle to tho city and what drew tears from overv' 
eye to see those mangled members which used to exert them- 
selves so glouously from that place in defence of tho lives the 
lortunos and the liberties of tho Eoman people so lamentably 
e^sed to the scorn of sycophants and tiaitors “ Tho deaths 
ot tlio rest ” says an histonan of that ago “ caused only a 
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pmato and particular sorrow but Oicoro’s a unu orsal ono ” It 
was a tnumpli o\or tho Hopublio itself and Boomed to confirm 
and establish tho perpetual Bla\ory of Homo Antony con- 
sidered it ns such and satintod witli Cicero's blood declared the 
prosoiiption at an ond — Middleton* s Life of Cicero 
By his Into victories Pomjioy lind greatly extended tho bamot 
of his Empire into tho continent of Asm liaiing added to it tliroo 
powerful l^gdoms Pontus Syria and BithyniaMhich ho reduced 
to tho condition of Roman provinces leaving all the other kings 
and nations of tho East tnbutor} to tho Republic as far ns the 
Tigns Among his other conquests ho took tho city of Joriisnlom 
by tho opportunity of a contest about tho crovm between the 
two brothers Hircanus and Anstobulns The lower town was 
siurondcrcd to him with little or no opposition, but the fortress 
of tho Tcmplo cost him a siege of three montlis nor would he 
hnio taken it then so easily as Dio tells us had it not been for 
tho ndinntngo that the besieged gn\o him by tho observance of 
their weekly sabbaths on which tlioj abstained so religiously 
from all work as to neglect oven their noconsary dofonco Ho 
showed great humanity to the pcoplo and touoliod no part of tho 
sacred treasure or \ossc1b of gold which wore of an unmonso 
^nIuo yet WAS drawn by his curiosity into such a profanation of 
their temple as mortified them more than all they had suffered 
by tho war for m taking a mow of tho buildings ho ontored with 
Ins ofTiccrs not only into the holy place wlicro none but the pnests 
but mto the Holy of Holies wboro none but the High Pnost was 
permitted by the law to enter by which act as a lorv eminent 
writer more piously perhaps than judiciously remarks ho drew 
upon himself tho ourso of God and never prospered afterwards 
Ho carried ^nstobulu8 and his children prisoners to Romo for 
the ornament of his triumph and settled Hircanus in the gorem 
nient and high-priosthood but subject to a tribute Upon the 
receipt of the public letters which brought tho account of his 
success tho senate passed a decree that on nil festival days ho 
should haio tho pniilcgo to wear a laurel crown with his 
general's robe and in tho equestnan mocs of tho circus his 
tnumpbal habit an honour which when ho had once used to 
show his grateful sonso of itho oier after prudently declined 
since without adding any thing to his -powor it could serve only 
to increase the envy whioh^any wore ondcaiouriug to stir up 
against him — Id - 
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' THE SCIENCE OF- ARITHMETIC. 

A Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning^ and Computation, with 
Very Numerous^ Exercises 
By James Coumveli,, BhJ), and J 6 T^xen, Mj^ 

In this new edition the text and the <iucstIons have been carefully re 
%lsed, many new questions ha\c been Introduced, and the answers vended 
Tiie portions relating to decimal money, weights, measures, and foreign 
coinage liavo been rc written, and brought into harntony wiUi Uie latest 
foots , and at the end some specimens liavo been givcii ot papers In Srith 
metio set at the Oxford nud Cambridge Iiocal Bxnmination, to which 
solutions ore given 

' “We are glad to see this revised edition of the testicorhon Anthmeiic 
that has yet uppaared It Is both sclentillc and practical in the best and 
I fullest sense of tlioso ti rms ." — London Quarterly Remew Second hotlcc. 
■'In a eaentifie, as well os in a popular point of view, It is not suiyMMsed 
among elementary boobs on the subject In the Bngllsh language;’'— Ob/o'crr 
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Besides these speetfie directions, there is an introduction giving general 
hints on teaching Arithmetic. 

" Its copious examples, and dear method of manipulating numbers, give 
it a jlght to stand in tlie first rank of School Arithmetics Together, 
the ^nool Arithmctlo and its Kxr form a veiy complete apparatus for 
school work, and have therefore our hearty commendations "—Papers for the 
Schoolmatter 
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THE YOW COMPOSER ; 

Or, Proobesstvb Exercisks rr Enqlisq Cosiposmoir , comprising 
Bent«nce-Making,- Variety of Expression, and Figurative Language, 
together irith Jippendices on tlie T7so of Capitals and Punctuation 
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This work is on easy introduction tu English Composition By a series of 
graduated exercises, commencing with those of the simplest character, it 
enables the pupil to acquire a masteiy over the use of words, before ho is 
required to engage in a lengthened composition M the work exhibits the 
complete logical structure of the English language, the individual who 
has constructed, analyzed, altered, or re-orianged, the several thousand 
sentences contained in its exercises, has been trained in practising many 
of the usages of his own tongue. 

This w ork has also been largely adopted as a text.book for Logical Parsing, 
o^erwise Analysis, in which school study it led the vvaj In its exercises 
the pupil explains the parts of a sentence logically, as well as its mere 
grammatical changes and relationships This has been found to bo an 
admirable discipline of the mind. 

It'valuable work for beginners If they go through it steadily, they 
will not only Icom how to write, but how to think ’’—iMerary Gasette 

spEcniEN OF logical pausing 

IVarwlck, who wm then at Coventry, f Complex subordinate adjective 
declined the proffered combat \ sentence scctlonk 67 76 

Warwick declined the proffered combat Princip^ sentence 
Who was then at Coventiy Subordinate sentence. 


Principal sentence. 

Warwick subject, 

declined predicate 

combat object 

proffered adjui ct to object. 


Subordinate adjective sentence 


at Coventry 


subject, 
predicate, 
adjunct of time to 
the predicate, 
adjunct of place to 
the predicate 
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